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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_——~—— 
N Monday occurred one of the most momentous events 
in recorded history—the abdication of the Manchu 
dynasty. This tremendous revolution was announced in three 
edicts. The first begins by reviewing the progress of the 
revolution, and then the Empress Dowager, speaking 
for the child Emperor, goes on, according to the trans- 
lation in the Times: “The people of the whole Empire 
have their minds bent upon a Republic... . How 
could I, for the sake of the glory and the honour of 
our family, thwart the desire of teeming millions?” It is 
explained that union between North and South is essential. 
“Therefore Yuan Shih-kai is given plenary powers to 
establish a Provisional Republican Government and to con- 
fer with the Republican Provisional Government at Nanking 
regarding the procedure for effecting a union.” The edict 
énds by announcing that the five races of the Empire— 
Manchu, Chinese, Mongol, Turki, and Tibetan—are to con- 
stitute “the Great Republic of China.” “Thus I and the 
Emperor shall retire and witness the accomplishment of a 
perfect government.” 


The second edict approves of the provision made for 
the Imperial House. The third edict exhorts the people 
to remain quiet, and emphasizes the disinterestedness 
of the Throne in abdicating in order to restore the 
blessings of peace. One cannot refrain from admiring the 
dignity and Olympian calm with which the Manchu dynasty 
has announced the extinction which it has largely brought 
upon itself. We have written fully of the prospect elsewhere, 
but must add here that Friday’s telegrams report that on 
Tharsday Yuan Shih-kai was elected President of the 
Chinese Republic by a unanimous vote of the Nanking 
Assembly. 


We have dealt in our leading article and in our Parliament- 
ary paragraphs with Lord Haldane’s visit to Germany, but we 
may note here that all the indications seem to be that the visit 
has been exceedingly useful. It has been made quite clear (1) 
that there is no weakening here but rather a strengthening of 
our determination to keep the command of the sea and out- 
build all competitors ; and (2) that we stand absolutely by our 
French and Russian friends, and that any one who entertains 
the notion that we can be induced to cut the rope or break up 
the Triple Entente is under adelusion. Subject to these con- 
ditions, Lord Haldane was able to prove viva voce how willing 
we are to be friends with Germany and how entirely mistaken 
are the Germans in thinking that we have any aggressive 





designs upon them or wish to injure them politically or econo- 
mically. We rejoice in German expansion, whether at home 
or abroad, and whether moral or material, for we know that 
such a contribution to the total wealth of the world must 
benefit, and very greatly benefit, ourselves. On the whole, the 
effect of the visit on German public opinion must be described 
as excellent, and it may well prove the foundation upon which 
a better understanding may be laid. 


But, though the visit is a good beginning, it would not be 
wise to indulge in an outbreak of foolish optimism. There 
is undoubtedly a powerful war party in Germany, and though 
we hope and believe that it may not get the upper hand, still 
that it will do so is always a possibility. A great deal has 
been said in Germany as to our preparations to attack her 
last summer. There were no such preparations. What we 
did prepare for, and quite rightly prepare for with all our 
strength, was to go to the assistance of France both by sea and 
land if France were attacked by Germany. Unless such an 
attack upon France was made we had no intention or desire 
to move a ship or a man. 


We regret to record that all the indications point to a coal 
strike on March Ist. The handing in of strike notices has 
been practically universal. The Government, we note, are being 
urged to stop the strike, but they cannot compel men to work 
underground who do not wish to do so. All they can do, and 
that we are convinced they will do, is to use the whole power 
of the nation, not merely to prevent outrage and disorder, but 
also to prevent the men who do not want to work from 
interfering with those who do, either in the mines or in any 
other industries, Presumably the men know already that this 
will be done, but, if not, the sooner the Government let it be 
known the better. 


It would also be well that the men should realize that the 
preparations which have been made by the railways, gas com- 
panies, and others to meet the strike have been of a very 
ample description. One of the dangers of the situation is 
that many of the men are convinced that the inconveniences 
caused by a coal strike to the richer classes and the capitalists 
generally will be so great that as soon as it begins those 
classes will put such pressure upon the mine owners that they 
will be forced to yield. This is a pure delusion. No doubt 
the inconveniences will be very great, but public opinion is 
now quite prepared to face a train service impeded or even 
stopped altogether, darkened towns, partial famine, and dis- 
order and riot. The hope that the threat of a strike will cause 
a panic and a stampede must be abandoned. If the industrial 
war begins it will have to be fought out to the bitter end. 
That end will be disastrous for the mining industry. Many 
lives will be sacrificed and a vast amount of capital destroyed, 
but as a final result there will be fewer miners at work and 
at worse wages than before. The outlook is very grave, but 
a settlement is not, as the men imagine, going to be brought 
about through any panic on the part of the well-to-do. They 
must suffer like the rest. 


On, Wednesday the King, accompanied by the Queen, opened 
Parliament with the customary ceremonial. The Speech from 
the Throne dealt first with the war between Italy and Turkey. 
The Government are awaiting an opportunity to associate 
themselves with other Powers in mediation. The Government 
are in constant communication with Russia with a view to re- 
establishing order in Persia. In the case of China the Govern 
ment, while refraining from all intervention, are ready to 
protect British life and property. They recognize that 
throughout the revolution foreigners have been treated with 
consideration. Allusion is made to the Opium Convention 
recently signed at The Hague. The next reference is to the 
Indian visit of which the King says that it “has 
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furnished me with overwhelming proof of the devotion of 
the princes, nobles, and peoples.” A Bill to provide for 
the constitution of the new Provinces will be introduced. 
Passing to home affairs, the Speech expresses “ grave concern ” 
at the industrial unrest, and a hope that “a reasonable spirit 
may prevail on both sides.” The other Bills promised are a 
Home Rule Bill, a Welsh Disestablishment Bill, an Electoral 
Reform Bill, and a Bill to amend the law relating to British 
nationality. Finally there is a vague promise of Bills dealing 
with “ certain social and industrial reforms.” 


In the Lords, Lord Lansdowne, speaking on the Address, 
reviewed the field of foreign policy. He postponed serious 
criticism of the change of capital in India and of the rearrange- 
ment in Bengal. It was impossible for any one to regard 
international politics without “very considerable uneasiness.” 
He desired information as to Persia and particularly as to the 
co-operation with Russia. As for the Turco-Italian War, he 
deprecated premature intervention. All men wished that 
misunderstandings with Germany should be dispelled, and he 
therefore approved of the intentions of the Government in 
that direction. If Lord Haldane’s visit to Berlin did any good 
no political party would be more pleased than the Opposition. 
For the rest, Lord Lansdowne ridiculed the Government pro- 
gramme of legislation. Lord Crewe, who replied, spoke 
enthusiastically of the wisdom and intrepidity of the King 
and Queen in visiting India. He fully agreed with Lord 
Lansdowne as to the danger of premature intervention in the 
Turco-Italian War. The Government had no thought of 
interfering inopportunely. He deprecated a gloomy view of 
Persian affairs. In China the policy of the Government was 
cne of absolute non-intervention. As for Germany, good had 
already come of Lord Haldane’s visit, and he thought more 
good would come later. 


In the House of Commons on Wednesday, after the Address 
had been moved by Sir H. Verney and seconded by Mr. 
W. G. C. Gladstone, Mr. Bonar Law delivered a general 
attack upon the Government, of which we can only mention a 
few of the chief points. He began by questioning the advis- 
ability of the changes in Indian administration and by 
condemning the manner of their announcement, which he 
described as “utterly unconstitutional and utterly indefen- 
sible.” After an inquiry as to the future of Persia, he 
alluded to Lord Haldane’s visit to Berlin, which he deprecated 
as amateur diplomacy carried on under the limelight. He 
expressed himself, however, as extremely anxious for a good 
understanding with Germany, so long as our naval supremacy 
remained intact. Turning to domestic affairs, Mr. Bonar Law 
made a number of inquiries as to the Government’s inten- 
tions. He next discussed the Insurance Act, and raised the 
question whether the Government had used public money for 
the purpose of propaganda in connexion with it. He pro- 
ceeded to criticize Mr. Lloyd George’s attack upon the medical 
profession, and concluded by asking for some further details 
as to the Home Rule Bill. 


Mr. Asquith, in his reply, dealt with these points in succes- 
sion. He denied that the policy of the partition of Bengal 
had been reversed; it had only been rearranged in the light 
of experience. With regard to the method of announcement, 
he pointed out that the partition itself was embarked upon 
without consultation with the House of Commons. “The 
shocking thing appears to be that the policy approved by the 
responsible Gevernment here at home should be announced 
by the lips of his Majesty the King in the one case, whereas 
it was announced by the lips of Lord Curzon in the other.” 
Turning to the question of our relations with Germany, Mr. 
Asquith spoke in the most hopeful way of the results of Lord 
Haldane’s mission. The anticipations based upon it had 
been completely realized. He earnestly hoped and genuinely 
believed that it would have more than a negative result. 
Without being able at the present stage to make any predic- 
tion, he could say that “there was unmistakable evidence of 
a sincere and resolute desire upon both sides to establish a 
Letter footing between us without—let me make this perfectly 
clear—without on either side in any way sacrificing or impair- 
ing the special relationships in which each of us stands to 
other Powers,” 








Mr. Asquith gave practically no information as to the 
details of the Government’s programme for the Session. In 
the course of some references to the Insurance Act he 
alluded to the prediction made earlier in the evening by Mr. 
Bonar Law that it would never come into operation. What, 
asked Mr. Asquith, was to prevent it? Would Mr. Bonar 
Law, if and when he came into power, repeal the Act? To 
this direct challenge Mr. Bonar Law replied, “Certainly,” 
though we may remark that, in a subsequent letter to the 
Press, he has somewhat qualified this declaration. Mr. 
Asquith concluded his speech with an indignant denial that 
any public money had been spent for party propaganda pur- 
poses in connexion with the Insurance Bill; and further 
protested against the accusations made against the Govern- 
ment by Mr. Bonar Law at the Albert Hall in connexion with 
the creation and filling of new official posts. It was a charge 
of corruption, declared Mr. Asquith, that must in honour be 
prosecuted by its maker on the floor of the House of Commons 
and in the face of the country. 


The debate was continued on Thursday by Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, who proposed an amendment attributing the 
Labour unrest to the deplorable insufficiency of wages and to 
a considerable increase in the cost of living. Regret was also 
expressed by him that no mention was made in the King’s 
Speech of legislation for securing a minimum wage and for 
preventing the unequal division of the fruits of industry by 
the nationalization of railways, mines, and other monopolies. 
After chaffing Mr. Bonar Law for having said nothing 
about our ruined industries, Mr. MacDonald declared that 
the only effect which Tariff Reform would have on the 
labour unrest would be to aggravate it. That, no doubt, is 
true, but it is also true that Mr. MacDonald’s Socialist 
nostrums, a minimum wage and the nationalization of railways 
and mines, would be even worse aggravators of the situation. 
They would be certain to lower the product and so at once 
decrease wages and increase the cost of living, and on a scale 
so vast and so terrible as to make the bad results of Protection 
seem as nothing. Mr. MacDonald ended by savagely criticizing 
the Government for supinely allowing the continuance of 
monopolies and the exploitation of the public. The workers 
had no trust in Conciliation Boards and Arbitration. ‘“ We 
have been cheated so often that we are not going to be cheated 
again” was their feeling in regard to them. Taken as a 
whole, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald's speech is a significant com- 
ment upon the fatuous belief of so many Liberals that they 
can buy off the Socialistic tiger by a policy of throwing it 
a few sops. 


Other Labour and Socialist speakers followed in the same 
vein. Mr. Lansbury claimed as full a life for the working man 
as for the Members of the House. That is what we all want, 
but what we shall never get by Mr. Lansbury’s methods. He 
talks about stirring up the workers to revolt against intoler« 
able conditions. The idealists of his type tried that in the 
French Revolution. They were quite successful in stirring up 
the revolt and turning France for several years into a hell 


on earth. But what was the net result? The working people |. 


never suffered such miseries as they did during the five years 
from 1790 to 1795. Over a million people died from sheer |; 
starvation, and the end of it all was a military dictatorship 
and the old economic conditions of rich and poor under new 
labels. Labour deserves its place in the sun, but it can only 
be got through a wise, gradual, and better development of 
existing conditions, and not through economic orgies. 


A number of Ministerial changes were announced on 
Wednesday and Thursday. Lord Carrington has resigned 
the Privy Seal and left the Cabinet, being raised at the same 
time to the rank of Marquis. Lord Pentland has left the 
Scottish Office to become Governor of Madras. The former 
of the posts thus vacated has been filled by Lord Crewe, and 
the latter by Mr. McKinnon Wood, who has joined the Cabinet, 
which is now reduced in number by one. Mr. Masterman has 
succeeded to the post of Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
We may add that Lord Sandhurst has been appointed Lord 
Chamberlain in succession to Lord Spencer. 


It was announced on Tuesday that the Order of the Garter 
had been conferred upon Sir Edward Grey. We congratulate 
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him most sincerely upon this distinction, which, by a foolish 
convention, has so rarely been conferred upon commoners 
during the last two centuries. Many absurd reflections have 
been made upon the event, which has been described in some 
quarters as a solatium for the attacks that have lately been made 
upon him. The real object of the honour is, of course, to draw 
unmistakable attention both at home and abroad to the fact 
that there is no change whatever in the foreign policy of Great 
Britain. We feel that it is a great proof of Sir Edward Grey’s 
good sense that he should have accepted a decoration which he 
might naturally have been tempted to refuse. He does not 
belong to the category of men—not necessarily an ignoble one 
—who are attracted by social splendour. Nevertheless, he can- 
not but be interested in an Order with a history so long and so 
august. The Chapel of the Knights of St. George is a place of 
astonishing memories. Charles I. thought that even Crom- 
well might be seduced by the blue ribbon. 


Mr. Winston Churchill was entertained by the Clyde 
Navigation Trustees at luncheon on Friday week, and made an 
important speech on naval policy. The purposes of the Navy 
were essentially defensive ; the Government had no thoughts of 
aggression, and attributed no such thoughts to other Powers, 
but there was this difference between British naval power and 
that of the great friendly Power of Germany: “The British 
Navy is to us a necessity, and, from some points of 
view, the German Navy is to them more in the nature 
of a luxury. Our naval power mvolves British exist- 
ence; it is expansion to them.” It was therefore utterly 
untrue to suppose that Great Britain and Germany were on 
terms of equality so far as naval risks were concerned. The 
Government, continued Mr. Churchill, was resolved to main- 
tain the naval supremacy which this country enjoyed. “The 
Prime Minister and his colleagues, without exception, are 
resolved to maintain it, and they would none of them tolerate 
any person at the Admiralty for a single hour unless they 
were satisfied that all steps would be taken and are being 
taken to secure the safety of the country.” 


The prospect of further naval increases among the Con- 
tinental Powers was a very serious matter, but this competi- 
tion had got to be met, and in every respect the resources of 
the country were equal to the demand. Here Mr. Churchll en- 
tered a caveat against the policy of a naval loan on the ground 
that it would lead to premature and excessive expenditure. 
What they wanted was steady building on a regular plan, and 
Mr. Churchill observed that it was well worth consideration 
whether our naval proposals ought not to be presented to the 
House of Commons, not in a series of annual propositions, but 
in a more general survey, including two or three or even mure 
years in its scope. As to the future, Great Britain would be 
the first Power to welcome any slackening of naval rivalry and 
would meet it by deeds, not words. Butif there were to be 
any increases on the Continent we should have no difficulty in 
meeting them to the satisfaction of the country. 

“ As naval competition becomes more acute we shall have not 

only to increase the number of ships we build, but the ratio which 
our naval strength will have to bear to other great naval 
Powers, so that our margin of superiority will become larger, an@ 
not smaller, as the strain grows greater. Thus we shall make it 
clear that other naval Powers, instead of overtaking us by addi- 
tional efforts, will only be more outdistanced in consequence of 
the measures which we ourselves shall take.” 
As we have urged this point in these columns for years past, 
in season and out of season, and almost in the identical words 
used by Mr. Churchill, we need only express our entire satis- 
faction with his frank and explicit declaration. 


But though we welcome Mr. Churchill’s present firmness of 
tone we cannot help asking, Will it last if it should happen 
that public opinion has apparently veered round in regard to 
the need for naval preparation on a great scale, with its con- 
sequent burden on the taxpayer? That is the test. Any- 
body can be a naval hero when, as now, it is so clearly 
the popular thing to be. The difficulty is to find a man who 
will maintain the Navy on undiminished strength when the 
cold fit is on. We cannot forget Mr. Churchill’s action in 
1909, when the need for a great effort became urgent. Mr. 
Churchill then wrote a letter to his constituents which it is 
difficult to harmonize with his present attitude. Can we feel 





certain that there will be no recurrence of this mood? At 
the critical moment will Mr. Churchill be prepared to risk his 
political future rather than allow the Navy to suffer ? 





The Times of Thursday published a letter from the Presi- 
dents of the Royal College of Physicians and the Royal 
College of Surgeons in answer to Mr. Lloyd George's attack. 
On February 12th Mr. Lloyd George said that his invitation 
to the Royal Colleges to discues the Insurance Bill had been 
refused by the Colleges in a manner that was “curt, undigni- 
fied, and discourteous,” and that the action of the Colleges 
was a “rude ineptitude which was utterly without parallel, 
fortunately, in the history of this country.” The letter points 
out that the invitation to which Mr. Lloyd George refers was 
from the National Health Insurance Commissioners; that 
it was the first occasion on which the opinion of the 
Royal Colleges had been sought; and that the invita- 
tion was sent at such short notice that there was 
not enough time to consult the bodies concerned. 
Soon after the Insurance Bill was introduced the Royal 
Colleges approached the Government and stated their strong 
objections to the Bill. The Bill, however, became an Act 
without showing any consideration for the views of the Royal 
Colleges. Yet ultimately the Royal Colleges were invited to 
meet the Commissioners in order to frame measures for carry- 
ing out an Act against which they had always protested. The 
text of the letters refusing this invitation is given, and in 
neither case can we discern any want of dignity or any rude- 
ness whatever. On the contrary, both letters state that if the 
Government will introduce an Amending Bill the Royal 
Colleges will give all the assistance in their power. 

At the first annual dinner of the Agenda Club on Monday 
Mr. Owen Seaman, who presided, made a speech which 
greatly impressed his audience. Mr. Enjiro Yamaza, the 
Japanese Chargé d’Affaires, spoke of the chivalry of the 
Samurai. He explained that this chivalry was not confined 
to the military class, but was displayed in the self-denial, 
during the Russo-Japanese War, of the civil servants and 
professors, who accepted half their ordinary salary. Civic 
heroism and social service are the aims of the Agenda Club, 
and as an emblem of these things Mr. Yamaza presented to 
the Club a valuable old Samurai sword of the ninth century. 
The Head Master of Rugby gave as an example of the spirit 
which the Club tries to encourage the applause of an under- 
graduate audience at the suggestion that the finest opportunity 
for public service was not in the House of Commons but on 
county, town, and district councils. We sincerely wish the 
Club good fortune in its attempt to make its practice worthy 
of the splendid vision to which it owes its existence. 








On Tuesday the English eleven in Australia won the fourth 
test match most handsomely by an innings and 225 runs. 
They have thus won the rubber as they had already won the 
second match by eight wickets and the third by seven wickets. 
The English score of 589 in the fourth match beat the 
“record” for any single innings in a test match, and it was 
also remarkable for the first wicket partnership of Hobbs and 
Rhodes, who put on 323 runs. Hobbs has performed the 
unique feat of making three centuries in three successive 
matches. The Australian bowling was lacking in resource, 
but on the English side Mr. Douglas, Mr. Foster, and Barnes 
all bowled at the top of their form. It is one of the most 
delightful ironies in the history of cricket that the English 
triumph should have come after so much misgiving and such 
persistent criticism of the composition of the eleven. The 
chief point is that the English victory is a victory for youth. 
The youngest eleven which has ever visited Australia has 
audaciously laid low such cool old hands as Messrs. Hill, 
Trumper, Armstrong, and Bardsley. Mr. Douglas,’ who took 
the place of Mr. Warner after the latter’s unfortunate illness, 
is to be congratulated on his captaincy. The pencil of Turner, 
who at least once painted a cricket match, is needed to portray 
the M.C.C. eleven bringing back the ashes as a pendant to 
his thrice famous “ Agrippina Returning with the Ashes of 
Germanicus.” 








Bank Rate, 3} per cent., changed from 4 per cent. Feb. 8th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 782—Friday week 78}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_——_>—— 


THE ULSTER PROBLEM. 


| i the course of his speech on the Address, Mr. Bonar 
Law asked some exceedingly pertinent questions in 
regard to the Home Rule Bill promised by the Govern- 
ment. We regret to see, however, that he omitted from 
his interrogatories the most important question of all. He 
did not press the Government to say how they mean to 
deal with the problem of Ulster. Yet this is a question 
which, in our opinion, is absolutely vital, not merely because 
of the great consequences directly involved, but even more 
because it is through pressing this question that the people 
of the United Kingdom can be most easily made to see 
that, much as they might like out of friendliness and good- 
will to their fellow subjects in the South of Ireland to 
grant some form of Home Rule, they cannot do so without 
causing grave injustice to the North of Ireland. If the 
question, “ What are you going to do about Ulster?” is 
pushed home, the whole of the foundations of rhetoric, 
sentiment, and party convenience upon which the Home 
Rule edifice is built up crumble to nothing. The truth 
is that the Government, or, indeed, any one who answers 
that question honestly, must give one of two replies. 
Either they must say something which will make their 
Home Rule Bill unworkable, or, at any rate, so unaccept- 
wble to the South of Ireland that the Nationalists 
would reject it with scorn and indignation, or else they 
must give an answer which is not only patently unjust 
to the people of the North, but utterly destructive of the 
whole principle upon which the Bill proceeds—the principle 
of yielding to the wishes of a local majority. If the 
Government were to say: “ We will let any county of 
Ulster, the majority of whose people object to being 
turned out of the United Kingdom, remain as an integral 
portion of the United Kingdom as now,” the Home Rule 
Bill would, as we have said, be at once rejected by 
the Nationalists. If, on the other hand, the Government 
were to say: ‘“‘ We do not propose to pay any attention to 
the will of the local majority in the North; they must 
be governed and controlled by the will of the people of the 
South,” what becomes of the principle of self-government 
which, we are told, ought to . applied to the Irish—the 
principle which, further, we are told: will bring contentment 
to the discontented parts of Ireland, and need not produce 
any disintegrating results in our legislative or adminis- 
trative machinery? From such a reply as that they are 
estopped by every speech and every leading article written 
in favour of Home Rule. In truth, when the Liberals are 
pressed on this point they are very much in the position of 
the Pharisees of old. If they agree that the local majorities 
in Ulster ought to be consulted as to the system of local 
government applicable to them they fear the multitude, 
t.e., the Nationalists. If they say Ulster local majorities 
have no right to any such consideration, they blow up the 
foundations of their own Bill, for the country will never 
be satisfied with the assertion that there is something 
which makes Home Rule principles inapplicable to the case 
of Ulster and Ireland, though those principles must be 
applied to the case of Ireland and the United Kingdom 
with the utmost rigour. In truth, if the Ulster question 
is pressed, Liberals can only hang their heads and, as we 
have said, answer like the Pharisees: “ We cannot tell 
what to say.” 

Here, then, as we have said a hundred times, is the 
opportunity of the Unionist Party. Let us Unionists 
press the question for all we are worth. If we do, the 
country will realize that the only way in which the 
demands of the Nationalists can be granted without com- 
mitting a gross and patent injustice is to grant a form of 
Home Rule which the Nationalists themselves will not 
accept! But the realization of the impossibility of passing 
a Home Rule Bill leads at once to the very core and essence 
of the Unionist policy. The Union under which the three 
Kingdoms are incorporated into one indivisible Kingdom is the 
only form of government consistent with the safety and welfare 
of these Islands and the just government of Ireland. Aswehave 
said before, the Union was not established by Pitt in levity, 
or in wickedness, or by accident. It was reluctantly 
brought about by that great statesman because every other 
form of adjusting the relations between the two islands 





had been tried and had completely broken down. The 
limited Home Rule which Ireland enjoyed in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries was a source of misery to her- 
self and anxiety and confusion to us. The unlimited 
Home Rule of Grattan’s Parliament, under which the 
only tie between the two countries was a common Crown, 
was equally disastrous to Ireland, and ended in a welter 
of blood and horror in which the cruelties and outrages 
were equally divided between the Protestants and the 
Roman Catholics, the loyalists and the disloyalists. Then 
Pitt in despair tried an incorporating Union, and 
from that moment things began to improve, though 
no doubt slowly, until at last the island has 
reached a condition of prosperity such as it has never 
before enjoyed in its history. When compared with any 
other system of governing Ireland which has ever been 
put into practice, the Union must be pronounced an 
astonishing success. There has been a certain amount 
of rioting and disorder, no doubt, since its passage, but 
such disorders have been as nothing compared with the dis- 
orders of previous generations. ‘‘ But,” it may be pleaded, 
“there is the terrible fact of the famine staring you in 
the face. How do you get over that?” No doubt the 
famine is a terrible fact ; but those who are always dwelling 
on it forget that, before the Union, famines in Ireland did 
not occur once in a century, but every ten or fifteen years. 
Indeed, the famine of 1847 was in one sense due to the 
better government of Ireland produced by the Union. 
Instead of periodic famines, revolts, and disorders keeping 
down the population as before, the population rapidly 
increased—much too frapidly for the resources of the 
country. Instead of the people of Ireland emigrating or 
establishing industries for themselves, as they did in 
England and Scotland—no obstacles after the Union were 
placed in the way of such establishment—the people of 
Ireland, having unfortunately then a very low standard of 
living, attempted to live and bring up families upon 
potato plots which in the best of times could only just 
support them, and which in bad seasons were of necessity 
the homes of starvation. Famine must have overtaken any 
population, no matter where situated, which attempted to 
live as did a large section of the Irish people during the first 
forty years of the internal peace and quiet produced by the 
Union. 

During the last fifty years the progress of Ireland has 
been steady and continuous. Take, for example, Beifast 
and the surrounding districts. Here the ratio of material de- 
velopment has been perhaps higher than in any other part of 
the United Kingdom. But remember this has not been in 
the least due to any help on the part of the Government. 
Instead of specially favouring Belfast as a Protestant city, 
it is not too much to say that Government help and 
Government money, which has been so freely, though, we 
fear, not always very successfully, employed in Ireland, bas 
entirely missed Belfast. Belfast is what its own people 
have made it, and if the people of Cork, or Limerick, or any 
other city in the south had cared to do what the people of 
Belfast have done for themselves, no human being could 
have prevented them. They had their fate in their own 
hands exactly as had the people in Belfast. In truth the 
allegation that we, the ple of England, are responsible 
for whatever misery onl pave there may be in the South 
of Ireland is a gross and palpable falsehood. During the 
last hundred and thirty years we have done nothing 
to prevent the internal growth of Ireland, and the 
proof of this fact is to be found in the development of 
Belfast. That development is no doubt hateful to the 
Nationalists because it pricks the bubbles of rhetoric and 
false sentiment which they love to blow. Nevertheless it 
remains to prove that under the Union every Irishman who 
eared to use it has had as fair a chance as any Englishman 
or Scotsman to improve his own condition. 





LORD HALDANF’S VISIT. 

A*= the indications point to the fact that Lord 

Haldane’s visit to Berlin has been useful. It is 
not going to produce the Millennium, nor did Lord Haldane, 
we may be sure, expect any such results from it. It does 
seem, however, that there is good reason to suppose that 
it may prove the beginning of better relations between the 
two countries. The best feature connected with the 
incident is that the Government have not been attempting 
to do too much. They have been urged to do many 
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foolish and dangerous things in the name and in the 
hope of peace, but happily they have not committed 
such capital errors. Let us examine this negative side of 
the visit a little more closely. To begin with, we are 
glad to note that there seems to have been no attempt on 
our part to suggest any formal agreement as to the restric- 
tion of naval armaments. It may at first hearing sound 
strange that we should express pleasure at this result. A 
restriction in favour of the status quo would clearly 
suit Britain exceedingly well. We have got the com- 
mand of the sea, and an agreement binding Germany 
never to challenge it by outbuilding us would surely be 
excellent. Unfortunately this is just one of those things 
which are too good to be attainable. We could not ask 
Germany to assent to such a perpetuation of the naval 
status quo without asking her to endure what would be 
regarded—and quite naturally—by the German people 
as a humiliation. Consider for a moment what we should 
be demanding. Napoleon after Jena made the Prussians 
bind themselves by a ten-year agreement not to raise an 
army of more than 42,000 men. That was regarded as the 
extreme of national degradation. How, then, could we ask 
Germany to bind herself to a fixed number in the matter 
of battleships and cruisers ? To make such a request must 
be to invite friction and ill-feeling. If Germany voluntarily 
comes to the conclusion that she has got a large enough 
fleet, that is another matter; but a formal treaty or agree- 
ment tving her hands is impossible, and could only be 
suggested by persons ignorant of the way in which the 


-relations between great and independent Powers are con- 


ducted. Besides, even if we could imagine this difficulty 
got over by some diplomatic form of words, the danger of 
an agreement would still be very great. No matter how 
carefully the agreement was framed, questions as to its 
interpretation would be almost sure to arise, supposing 
our Ministers or our Press came to the conclusion that 
the Germans were violating the spirit of the agree- 
ment. In that case we must either acquiesce or send 
Germany an ultimatum. Surely that is a result which no 
sane man can contemplate with satisfaction. Another 
negative result of Lord Haldane’s journey which we 
may consider with satisfaction is the clear proof that 
nothing was said or done by him which could in any way 
suggest that we were going behind the backs of our 
French or Russian friends and sacrificing their interests 
in order to guarl1 our own. The passage in his speech in 
which Mr. Lloyd George, just before Lord Haldane started, 
held out the olive branch was very carefully worded. It 
contained a reference to France and Russia which showed 
that nothing would be done without their knowledge and 
cousent. Again, the recommendation of Sir Edward Grey 
for the Garter was an advertisement to the whole world 
that the visit involved no alteration in policy—a policy 
which, we have pointed out again and again, is based on 
the firm and loyal maintenance of the entente with France 
and Russia. To sum up, Lord Haldane’s visit meant 
neither a foolish attempt to propose to Germany an 
agreement as to the restriction of naval armaments, which 
must be a cause of humiliation or friction, nor any weaken- 
ing of the triple entente. 

But, it may be urged, these so-called negative successes 
really only leave things where they were. What the 
world wants to know is whether the visit did any good on 
the positive side. In our opinion there is good reason to 
hope that it did. Lord Haldane, we may imagine, was 
abie to assure the German Government how perfectly 
pacific are our aims and objects, and how willing we 
should be to help Germany to get that place in the sun 
which she is said to desire, provided we can do it 
without sacrificing our own essential interests or the 
interests of any Powers in alliance or agreement with 
us. Perhaps it will be said that it was a curious thing 
to send a Cabinet Minister so far in mid-winter to say 
this, especially as it must have been known to the Germans 
for the last ten years. No sane person here has ever 
wished to thwart Germany’s aspirations towards Imperial 
development. No doubt that is true enough, but at the same 
time, when ill-feeling has arisen between two neighbours, 

the cause what it may, there often comes a moment when 
the reiteration of some very obvious truth will be useful. 
The fact that the seed has been scattered ninety-nine 
times before and has not grown does not prove that at the 
bundredth time it may not grow and bear fruit owing to 





some happy change in the climatic conditions. The results 
of the German elections and the completion of the treaty 
with France, coupled with the unmistakable steadiness of 
our Government in their essential policy, have all tended 
to secure recognition of the simple truth that our Govern- 
ment is not in fact eaten up with a desire to thwart 
German ambitions. If an impression of that kind has at 
last been made upon the German Government, then Lord 
Haldane and his colleagues may well feel that they have 
done a good stroke of work. 

We are not in the secrets of the Government, and we 
do not know what further advantages may have been 
secured. If, however, as is possible, Lord Haldane may 
have been able to ask the question what the Germans 
mean when they talk of Germany being deprived of her 
place in the sun, we can well imagine a very useful 
conversation to have taken place. Yet here, again, Lord 
Haldane could in reality only have been pointing out 
the fact that the door has always been standing open, 
though, for some strange reason or other, the Germans 
seemed to have imagined that it was shut. Speaking for 
ourselves, and at the same time, we believe, for the vast 
majority of Englishmen, nothing would please us better 
than to see Germany given an opportunity to try her 
colonizing energies on a great scale. As we have said 
before in these pages, what we should like, if it were 
possible, would be to see the greater part of the African 
possessions of Portugal pass by means of a friendly pur- 
chase into German hands, and also, on equally just and 
friendly terms, a portion of the Belgian Congo. By these 
means Germany could be endowed with an African empire 
stretching from ocean to ocean, and big enough for large 
adventures in the matter of railways and colonizing develop- 
ment. Apparently the Germans imagine that the people 
of England would regard such a consummation as injurious 
to British interests. There could be no greater mistake. 
Though we could not assist in or assent to such an empire 
being founded on acts of international spoliation, if it 
could be obtained by just means Britain would watch the 
great German experiment with strong sympathy. Old- 
fashioned economists here might no doubt be inclined to say 
that Germany would spend ninepence in order to get four- 
pence, but on the other hand optimistic Imperialiste 
would tell us, in the words of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that she would be getting ninepence for every 
fourpence which she spent. For ourselves, though doubtful 
as to the material benefits, we believe that Germany would, 
like ourselves, gain morally and politically by taking on the 
industrial and political development of so lees a part of 
the globe's surface. We are anxious to see her shouldera 
bigger share of the white man’s burden. 

In writing thus we shall perhaps be told that we 
are only dangling a great African empire before the 
eyes of Germany to withdraw it, because we must 
know that neither Portugal, nor the Belgian Congo, 
nor anybody else can be induced to part with an inch of 
land to Germany unless the Germans are prepared to use 
force—a condition which we have said is not one to which 
we could assent. Such a remark may seem at first as if it 
would entirely upset our whole argument. We do not 
believe, however, that the obstacles are in reality as for- 
midable as they appear. For the moment Portugal may 
be inclined to refuse any offer for a German purchase, and 
the Belgians may feel the same in regard to the Congo. 
It is, however, quite possible that before long matters may 
change in this respect. As we pointed out not long ago 
in an article on Portuguese Africa, it is quite con- 
ceivable that either through a native insurrection or 
through internal weakness the Portuguese administration 
may break down altogether. But if that were to happen 
Portugal might be very glad to obtain German financial 
assistance. Again, it is possible that the Belgians might 
be willing to make frontier rearrangements which would 
establish a connexion between German East Africa and the 
West African possessions of Germany through a newly 
acquired German colony on the West Coast. Again, there 
are other rearrangements of territory conceivable which 
might tend to benefit German development. To put the 
matter in another way. Even if we were not able to do any- 
thing to help Germany at the moment, except by giving 
an assurance that if circumstances arose where our help 
would be beneficial and could be given without prejudice to 
our good faith and loyalty to others, we should do our best 
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to support Germany, a good deal would have been done 
to remove friction between the two countries. If you 
want to satisfy a dissatisfied neighbour, or to bring about 
better personal relations with him, the first thing is to try 
to find out what that neighbour really wants of you. 
It may still be that you cannot do what he wants, and 
that he is asking the impossible. On the other hand, you 
may find that he has got it into his head that you will 
never yield on some point where as a matter of fact you 
are perfectly willing to oblige him, or, at any rate, would 
be willing to oblige him if circumstances were to render 
it physically possible. If Lord Haldane’s informal con- 
versations with the German Government fit in with an 

of this kind, as we think we may assume they 
must have done, then his visit cannot but have been 
useful—nay, successful. 

To sum up, it would be a great mistake to rush 
to the conclusion that there is to be some immediate and 
miraculous change coming in our relations with Germany, 
or, again, to imagine that we have suddenly changed or can 
change our foreign policy. But it is quite conceivable that 
the visit may conduce to a better feeling. Nothing but 
good could come from a recognition in Germany of a fact 
which has long been patent here, namely, that we have no 
desire to thwart Germany, and that, provided no attempt 
is made to represent our special friendships with France 
and Russia as an act of hostility towards Germany, we are 
more than willing to give every possible consideration to 
Germany’s claim to a place in the sun. 





THE CHINESE REVOLUTION. 


T is indeed interesting—one almost thinks of it as a 
privilege—to be alive to watch the revolution in 
China which has brought about the abdication of the 
Manchu dynasty, after a domination of 267 years, and the 
proclamation of a republic. The revolution, which affects 
a quarter of the earth’s population, is surely one of the 
most portentous and surprising events in history. The 
first observation which occurs to us to make is how extra- 
ordinarily well both Yuan Shih-kai and Sun Yat-sen 
have managed the negotiations. We are assuming that 
the present difference of opinion between them will be 
settled, since they have shown so much goodwill hitherto. 
Yuan Shih-kai, till he found that his position was no longer 
tenable, strove to retain the monarchy in a constitutional 
shape. He was probably wise, for the theory of monarchical 
government is inherent in the whole Confucian philosophy, 
and he knew that an easy transition is always safer than 
a radical change. What proof was there that the Chinese 
could conduct their national life prosperously and happily 
under purely republican forms? Absolutely none. There- 
fore Yuan Shih-kai played the safer game. He suspected 
that what might seem an object of intellectual veneration 
to Cantonese students and philosophers might be a 
stumbling-block—a thing of ridicule—to millions of 
peasants who look up to the “Son of Heaven” as alone 
worthy to propitiate on their behalf the shades of the 
Imperial ancestors. Yuan Shih-kai felt, in fact, exactly 
like Burke when he said: “I do not often quote my Lord 
Bolingbroke, but I agree with him when he says that he 
prefers a monarchy to a republic, because it is easier to 
engraft the advantages of a republic on a monarchy than 
to engraft the advantages of a monarchy ona republic.” 
Sun Yat-sen, on the other hand, speaking from Nanking 
with the authority of an already established provisional 
republic behind him, was for republican government pure 
and simple. He and his followers have studied the Federal 
Constitution of the United States, an2 will be satisfied 
with little less than an imitation of it. These conflicting 
opinions might have led on without surprising us to a war 
of North against South more bloody than the civil war of 
North against South in the United States. But, happily 
for China, Yuan Shih-kai and Sun Yat-sen seem to be 
men capable of statesmanship and, above all, patriotic men 
who put the interests of their country above the personal 
satisfaction of pursuing an idea. They compromised. 
Through all these days when Yuan Shih-kai has been 
indifferently suspected of scheming to satisfy himself and 
of striving to preserve for the Manchu dynasty its ancient 
wers and its infinite opportunities for corruption, he 
has really been wresting from the reluctant Empress 
Dowager and the princes the terms, on a basis of 





republicanism, that will be likely to reconcile North 
and South. Sun Yat-sen for his part has readily 
met Yuan Shih-kai half-way, and the result is th. 
arrangement which has been made known in a series 
of decrees. The Chinese are conventionally spoken of as 
Orientals, but there is really nothing characteristic of what 
we should call Oriental methods in the Whig-like accom- 
modations of Yuan Shih-kai and Sun Yat-sen. Yuan 
Shih-kai, we know, is an opportunist, but he is evidently 
something a great deal more and better than that, and 
Sun Yat-sen has proved absolutely that he is no Jacobin, 
Whiggism, we hold, is the best foundation of politics, and 
we cannot help looking forward with some hopefulness to 
the astonishing experiment which is to be tried in China 
when we find the leading men acting with Whig modera- 
tion. Nor can the praise we have given to Yuan Shih-kai 
and Sun Yat-sen be withheld altogether from the 
fallen Manchu house. There is an undoubted air 
of grace, and a very striking ability to save remnants of 
dignity in the edicts of abdication. While the Manchu 
dynasty has crumbled down into ruins the efficiency at 
Court seems wholly to have deserted the men and to have 
become the chief virtue of the women. The Empress 
Dowager, as the Times correspondent tells us, has exceeded 
all the princes in the skill with which she has made terms 
with Yuan Shih-kai. We do not suppose that she has the 
preternatural shrewdness of the “Old Buddha,” as the 
last Empress Dowager was called, but it is plain that she 
has great coolness in adversity, and keeps a good business 
head on her shoulders. 

The position of the Imperial House will be very 
curious. The Emperor will not leave Peking, as 
was at first suggested; there will be no flight to 
Jehol, as there was after the Boxer rebellion. 
The Emperor will live first in the Forbidden City and 
afterwards in the Summer Palace, and he will command 
the same honours that a foreign sovereign enjoys when 
visiting China. He will have an annual grant of 4,000,000 
taels, which will later become dollars when the currency is 
changed. He will be known as the “ Manchu Emperor,” 
and he can have an Imperial bodyguard if he wishes for 
it, but it must be chosen for him by the republic. His 
sacrifices to the Imperial ancestors will continue, but they 
will be made to the Emperors of the Chinese dynasty— 
the Ming dynasty—which preceded the Manchu conquest. 
All private property belonging to the Court will be 
respected. Manchu rank will continue for the present, and 
the Emperor’s seal will be affixed to all patents of nobility. 
If an emperor thus generously treated yet anomalously 
placed—it is as though Louis XVI. had been retained for 
ceremonial purposes by the leaders of the French Revolu- 
tion—plays any useful part in the imagination of the 
people it might be found convenient to secure his 
successors in the same position. But this part of 
the scheme is left vague. The Times correspondent 
thinks that it is intended and implied that the 
title of Emperor shall not be hereditary. It is 
an extraordinary end to a proud dynasty. Yet the 
Manchus have deserved their fate. They lost their 
character and their energy; they were quietly and uncon- 
sciously overcome in the course of two hundred years by 
the very people they had conquered (how curious, by the 
way, is this absorbing power of the Chinese—it affects 
even Europeans) ; and they became a parasitic class batten- 
ing on an honest and industrious nation. The Banner 
men became privileged and slothful beneficiaries instead of 
competent fighting men. The arts, which had marked the 
early years of the Manchu rule, lost their distinction. 
Nemesis is no doubt due. The Chinese are joyfully 
cutting off their pigtails—the emblem of their servility— 
reversing the process of Lord Bathurst, who is said to have 
cut off his pigtail—he was one of the last Englishmen 
to wear one—as asign of his grief when the Reform Bill of 
1832 was passed. 

If the doctrinaires of Western democracies had been 
congratulating themselves that the Chinese Republic will 
be a vast federation of pacificist States they must already be 
deeply disappointed. The new China is to be a military 
nation. There will be, in theory at all events, universal 
military service,and if the intention is only partially effected 
there will be an enormous army. We have little doubt 
that the new China means to defend her territory and her 
rights. ‘The new spirit is largely a military spirit, and it 
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will apparently be directed at first by Yuan Shih-kai, who 
is, above all, a soldier. The building of barracks in all 
directions, which is referred to in a book noticed elsewhere, 
is a very significant fact. We do not pretend to be dis- 
tressed at this outlook. Indeed, much the best thing for 
the peace of the world will be that China should be a 
strong man armed. The great commercial development 
and all the railway building which ought to take 
place under a wise and practical Government will 
excite cupidity. A weak China would be a tempta- 
tion to every nation in the world which has a 
taste for illicit annexation. There will be misgivings, of 
course, that the new President of a military republic will 
soon be aiming at dictatorship, but it is to be remembered 
that Sun Yat-sen, with all the southern revolutionaries 
behind him, will still be present to act as a check on Yuan 
Shih-kai. It is very curious how the theory that a 
democracy is non-military manages to survive among some 
ople. No democracy—certainly not France or the 
United States—is anti-militarist ; and in China the move- 
ment towards democracy has been coincident with a 
movement towards a military awakening. “I sing 
democracy,” says Walt Whitman. “An armed race is 
advancing.” And that is truly the way of the world. 





THE LIBERAL PARTY AND THE 
MEDICAL PROFESSION. 


} ie primary question raised by Mr. Lloyd George’s 


speech on Monday afternoon last is whether it is 
the deliberate intention of the Liberal Party to make 
war upon the whole medical profession. That it is Mr. 
Lloyd George’s intention so to do is sufficiently clear 
from the speech itself, and under ordinary circumstances 
one would assume that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
spoke for his party. The new campaign is, however, so 
ey foolish from the political point of view 
that it would be interesting to know whether he spoke 
with the reasoned consent of his colleagues or whether 
he was merely giving expression to his personal irrita- 
tion. The general purpose of the speech was plain enough. 
Mr. Lloyd George has discovered that the Insurance 
Act, forced through Parliament under conditions which 
rendered adequate discussion impossible, is intensely un- 
popular with the great bulk of the population. There- 
fore, in order to stave off, if it still be possible, the 
discredit which would attach to him by the failure of 
his greatest enterprise, he is compelled to appeal to 
party discipline. The Insurance Act is no longer to be 
defended on its merits. It is to be made a test of 
loyalty to the Liberal Party. In normal circum- 
stances this would be an extremely risky policy to 
pursue, for it would at once provoke attack from the 
opposite party, and the very fact that the Act could not 
be defended on its merits alone would strengthen the 
Opposition attack. On the present occasion, owing 
to the bad tactics of the Unionist Party, Mr. Lloyd 
George is unfortunately to a great extent relieved 
from this danger. Many members of the Unionist 
Party committed themselves to an excitable approval of 
the Bill before they had even seen the text 
of it; they then criticised it in detail with a good 
deal of asperity, but with no consistent principle to 
guide them. They next declared that the Bill was so 
badly drafted that its consideration ought to be post- 
poned to another Session of Parliament; and finally, faving 
made this declaration, they permitted it to pass into law 
without voting against the third reading in the Commons 
or appealing to the House of Lords to secure that two 
years’ interval before it should come into operation which 
the Peers have still the power to secure. The Unionist 
Party is thus placed at a considerable disadvantage for 
making any consistent attack upon the Insurance Act. 

It is not our purpose, however, to look at the question 
merely from the point of view of our own party. Our 
present business is to bring out the political and national 
situation revealed by Mr. Lloyd George’s declaration of war 
upon the whole medical profession. What is the cause of this 
declaration? According to Mr. Lloyd George the doctors 
are attacking his measure to gratify their own party 
animosities. This is so palpably foolish a statement that 
it is hardly worth serious consideration. It may perhaps be 
that the majority of medical men are Conservatives, but 





there are certainly many doctors in every part of the 
country who are strong Liberals and many who 
take a leading part in Liberal organizations. Yet 
on the question of the Insurance Act the medical 
profession is practically unanimous. The real reason is so 
obvious that Mr. Lloyd George’s attempt to find an 
imaginary one is an insult to the intelligence of his 
audience. The doctors are united against the Insurance 
Act because it proposes to ask them to do work on terms 
which they consider unsatisfactory. They have therefore 
combined as a professional body to demand better terms 
of employment under threat of refusing to work if those 
terms are not conceded. That is exactly what every trade 
union in the country habitually does—in many cases with 
the active assistance and approval of his Majesty's 
Ministers. More than that, if the trade union consists not 
of professional men but of manual workers Mr. Lloyd 
George and his colleagues are willing to give them by Act 
of Parliament special privileges which place them outside 
the ordinary law of the country. A trade union of manual 
workers may not merely refuse to accept service on terms 
considered by them unsatisfactory, but it may, in order to 
make that refusal binding upon a recalcitrant minority, 
exercise forms of pressure which involve a negation of those 
principles of liberty which the Liberal Party has hitherto 
professed tochampion. The doctors claim no such privilege 
as this. They do not propose to picket the houses and 
break the heads of medical practitioners who are willing to 
work at rates which the majority consider inadequate. 
The medical trade union asks for no privileges outside the 
law. Its members merely formulate the terms upon which 
they are willing to work, and declare that unless those 
terms are granted they will not accept service under 
Mr. Lloyd George’s scheme. Let it be noted, moreover, 
that this abstention from a particular form of medical ser- 
vice does not involve the injury to the nation which results 
from the abstention of coal miners or railway men from 
service in the pit or on the line. A strike of the medical 
profession against Mr. Lloyd George’s Act does not neces- 
sarily involve any loss at all to the community. The 
doctors do not propose to refuse to bring succour to the 
sick and to save life wherever their skill can save it. They 
only declare that their services will not be rendered in 
conjunction with Mr. Lloyd George’s scheme unless that 
scheme is amended. 

It is because of this specific and limited refusal that the 
whole medical profession is now attacked by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and held up to public obloquy. A more 
disgracefully unjust ebullition of temper can hardly be 
imagined. It is the counterpart of the Limehouse attack 
on landlords. The only difference is that the subjects of that 
attack were the men who were defending the legal rights 
of property; the subjects of the present attack are men 
who are defending their right to sell their labour on their 
own terms. As we have already pointed out, this right is 
not only conceded but is actively supported by his Majesty's 
Ministers in the case of every manual worker. Mr. Lloyd 
George's violent denunciation of doctors appears therefore 
to indicate the determination of the Liberal Party 
definitely to break with the professional as well as with 
the propertied classes. There have already been signs 
of this. The Budget of 1909 was an even greater 
injury to solicitors and surveyors and architects and 
builders than it was to the owners of land. Mr. Lloyd 
George was indifferent to the protests of these professional 
men, presumably because their political influence could 
not easily be brought to bear in Parliamentary elections. 
He was also, perhaps unconsciously, inspired by the 
feeling which undoubtedly animates the more violent 
section of the Socialist parties in this and in other 
countries. It is impossible to talk even for a few 
minutes to a Socialist working man without realizing that 
his jealousy of the bourgeoisie is directed quite as much 
against the earnings of the professional and directing 
classes as against the rent and interest of property owners. 
Indeed, in many cases the former is a stronger passion in 
his mind. He thinks that he is as good as his superin- 
tendent and ought to be paid at the same rate. Mr. Lloyd 
George is now apparently in a mood to endorse this 
view. He is not given to looking far ahead, 
though he claims to have the gift of imagination, or 
else it would be interesting to ask him whether 
he has considered whither his new doctrine leads. It can 
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only lead to absolute communism, involving the suppres- 
sion of money and the establishment of a despotic authority 
to allocate tasks and to distribute food, clothing, and 
house room. For if money wages were maintained the 
owners of money would instantly begin to use it to offer 
higher prices for exceptionally valuable services. Even 
Mr. Lloyd George, armed with all the authority of the 
Liberal caucus, cannot yet destroy human nature, and one 
of the most important factors in human nature is the 
willingness of men to pay more for what they value more. 
That ultimately is the cause of the different scales of 
remuneration among the different grades of labour from 
the roughest to the most skilled. We do not snggest for 
a moment that the present scale is perfectly adjusted, but 
we are convinced that even the maladjustments of our 
present social system are infinitely less injurious than the 
tyranny which would result from the complete communism 
towards which Mr. Lloyd George’s new doctrines are 
directly leading. 





DR. HORTON AND HIS PROTESTANT 
BRETHREN. 


E have dealt in our first leading article with 
the subject of Ulster and Home Rule, but we must 
say a word here in regard to an amazing letter sent by 
Dr. Horton, the well-known Nonconformist clergyman, to 
last Saturday’s Times. Dr. Horton begins by weeping over 
the sad condition of his Protestant brethren in Ireland. 
The sympathy of English Nonconformists with them is, 
he tells us, “ only cs under because we are in a dilemma, 
and we do not know how to speak at once truthfully and 
consolingly.” The Nonconformists here thoroughly 
“understand their dread of a Parliament in Dublin, which 
must be essentially Catholic.” The history of a thousand 
years “has taught us that when the Roman Church can 
control a Government it employs the Government to repress 
er to crush heretics, and Protestants are the worst of 
heretics.” Therefore Nonconformists here feel “ that if we 
were there we should feel and speak as they do. Certainly, 
if there were the prospect of a Catholic Parliament in 
England, we should be overwhelmed with the same appre- 
hensions that afflict them.” We now come to the dilemma. 
It is this. ‘“ While we feel intensely and passionately 
with our co-religionists in Treland, and fully apprehend 
the reason of their alarm and protest, we are convinced 
that political justice demands the change in the Constitu- 
tion which they dread. We may be right or wrong, but 
we are of opinion that no country can be governed without 
the assent and goodwill of the people. We must 
grant to the Irish the mode of government which 
they can loyally and heartily accept.” Then follows 
a curiously significant statement: “The presence 
of ninety or even of sixty members of Parliament at 
Westminster hostile to our country, in tacit revolt 
against its best interests, is a perilous and intolerable 
weakness.” This, we presume, is a hint that Dr. Horton’s 
ideal, if it were attainable, would not only be the setting 
up of an unjust Roman Catholic Parliament in Ireland 
in the name of political justice, but also the freeing of the 
*arliament under which he is called upon to live from 
a large contingent of Roman Catholics. After another 
sanctimonious whine about political justice compelling him 
to adopt a course he dislikes, he adds :— 

“We cannot feel confident or sanguine. Our attitude is rather, 
Fiat justitia, ruat caelum. We must dare the fall of the heavens 
because we think justice is the primary consideration, the root 
principle of political action. J£ we surrendered this principle 
because our hearts melt towards our brethren, we should feel that 
we were unworthy of our past, and should not render them a last- 
ing or valuable service. We should be yielding to a weak 
partiality. We should be in the position of a magistrate who, in 
leniency to his own son, violated the law. It has always been our 
principle to set the national welfare above our own particular 
interests; and we feel ourselves so closely identified with our 
Protestant brethren in Ireland that we act on one acknowledged 
principle; we set the national interest above their (which is our) 
particular interest. We suffer with them in granting, or in sup- 
porting, a measure of political justice.” 

Was there ever a plea so intellectually dishonest pre- 
ferred by a good man ?—for such, of course, Dr. Horton is. 
According to him the Nonconformists of England do not 
propose to sacrifice themselves in the very least degree ; nor, 
apparently, would they sacrifice those whom he so unctuously 
calls their brethren in Ireland if those brethren were not 
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so specially dear. Being so dear, however, the luxury of 
this cheap sacrifice is irresistible. Well might the Noncon- 
formists of Ireland pray to be free from such brotherhood 
if the Nonconformists of England were really what Dr. 
Horton paints them. Till, however, we have better evidence 
than his letter we refuse to believe that he has any right 
to speak in their name. Dr. Horton ends with what at 
first seems almost a ghastly joke, namely, that if Ireland 
should under Home Rule become intolerable to his brethren 
he hopes that they will trek over from Ireland and replace 
the large Irish populations of our great towns who will, 
he also hopes, drift back to Ireland to enjoy the blessings 
of a Catholic government which they miss here. Of 
course this fatuous piece of oleaginous rectitude means 
that Dr. Horton is troubled by the presence of a large 
Roman Catholic vote in many English constituencies. It 
prevents Liberal candidates being sound on the educational 
“ goose,” and he would dearly like to get rid of them, 
especially if there could be substituted for them Irish 
Nonconformists, who, as he naively states, would be 
“ always welcome and are greatly wanted.” 

We confess that it is difficult to read such stuff without 
a sense of positive nausea, but in spite of our natural 
desire to leave Dr. Horton and his letter alone, we must 
ask him one plain question: Will he have the honesty to 
apply his views on political justice to the North of Ireland 
and to those counties in which there is an overwhelming 
Protestant majority ? Those counties have a fixed antipathy 
to Home Rule. Is he going to apply to them his remark 
that “we must grant to the Irish the mode of government 
which they can loyally and heartily accept”? If he does 
apply it, how can he force Home Rule upon them? If he 
holds that his principle is not applicable to the North of Ire- 
land, we should like to know why. Can he really argue that 
what he calls political justice is a principle which does not 
apply to Protestants, or at any rate to Protestants in the 
North of Ireland? In an immortal passage in the Biglow 
Papers we are told that “liberty’s the sort of thing that 
don’t agree with niggers.” Is Dr. Horton of opinion that 

olitical justice is the sort of thing “that don’t agree” with 
Pestestnit Ulstermen ? 

We have found it exceedingly unpleasant to speak thus 
plainly to Dr. Horton, for we believe he means well. 
But, to use his own words, “ we are in a dilemma, and 
we do not know how to speak at once truthfully and con- 
solingly.” 








LORD LISTER. 
E can thank Heaven for Lord Lister’s life and work, 
without one touch of regret that he has died. Years 
ago, his work was done: and he had to bear many slow years 
of old age. For all the love and care given to him by his own 
people, he was very lonely. The death of his wife, in 1893, 
killed all the brightness of his life: and they bad no children. 
He suffered, body and mind, the infirmities which, coming at 
the very close of a long, pure, and splendid life-time, are so 
inexplicable, so seeming cruel and useless. There is an end of 
his weariness and his loneliness: and we may well be glad of 
that. 

Those of us who had the honour of knowing him, remember 
the habitual sadness of his face. He had none of that look, 
which Pasteur sometimes had, of mastery and of vehemence : 
his face was quiet, soft, thoughtful, gentle; not what men call 
a “strong face.” When he had to sit still under praise and 
applause, he looked a little tired of it all: the present writer 
has seen him, at a dinner, bearing meekly the nuisance of 
“ He’s a jolly good fellow.” His voice was singularly quiet, 
like his face. He seemed to have no room in bis heart for 
anger: not even much room for controversy. Only, now and 
again, it was possible to see that he was unwilling to entrust a 
case to So-and-so, lest some little point of the ritual of 
antiseptics should be overlooked. In what may be called 
the spiritual aspect of his work, he and Pasteur were much 
alike: the same indomitable humility, the same laborious and 
self-judging perseverance, the same passionate desire for truth, 
the same reverence. 

He lived to see his work made, so far as we can guess, well- 
nigh perfect. It began in the days when germs might still be 
called, by an honest doctor, “ mythical fungi.” It caught the 
light, so early as 1857, of Pasteur’s discovery of the “ bacillus 
lactis,” the germ which turns the milk sour. It advanced, 
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from the use of the carbolized putty and other early uses of 
carbolic acid, to the invention of the carbolic spray. The 
elaborate use of the spray was a great object-lesson to the 
young surgeon : it taught to all men the reality of the fight 
against germs, even to the laziest and most thoughtless 
medical students. Then came the time when cyanide dress- 
ings were found more serviceable than carbolic dressings ; and 
the perchloride of mercury came into use as a good antiseptic 
lotion, but not good enough to displace the use of carbolic 
lotion. Then, as time went on, we learned more and mere 
clearly that the germs in the air are too few to be dangerous: 
the real danger was the germs in all that made the wound, or 
came in contact with the wound. Therefore, all must be 
sterilized, made aseptic, by heat: all towels, dressings, 
sponges, instruments, and so forth, must be boiled or 
steamed. But one cannot boil and steam the patient, 
nor the surgeon, nor the nurses. Therefore, the patient's skin, 
and the surgeon’s hands, and so forth, are prepared for the 
operation by the strict use of antiseptics. There is no gap, 
between the antiseptic method and the aseptic method: they 
are, in Aristotle’s phrase, as inseparable as the convexity and 
the concavity of a curve: or, as Sir William Osler said to 
the Royal Commission on Vivisection, “It is the difference 
between tweedledum and tweedledee: they are both applica- 
tions of the same principle.” In that famous experiment 
which Lister made (December 12th, 1867), when he tied the 
-arotid artery of a horse with a silk ligature, cutting the ends 
short, he steeped the silk in carbolic lotion. The complete 
success of the experiment emboldened him to do the same for 
a case of aneurysm in a human patient (January 29th, 1868), 
with complete success. It might possibly suffice to boil the 
silk: but it might be desirable to use catgut, and one cannot 
boil catgut. The point is, that Lister discovered the safe use 
of a buried ligature. And, so far as we can guess, we shall 
never depart, so long as germs are germs, from this conjoint 
use of the antiseptic and aseptic methods or method of 
surgery. 

Of course, there have been prophets, who desired to see 
these things, and did not see them. Pasteur and Lister were 
not the very first men who ever heated a surgical instrument : 
and the use of antiseptics is as old as the wine and oil used 
by the Good Samaritan: the wine was the antiseptic: the 
Good Samaritan had learned that from Hippocrates. 

It may be well, to take one of a thousand instances of the 
world’s debt to Pasteur and Lister. Let us take the operation 
for empyema (abscess inside the chest). It is to-day one of 
the simplest and safest of all operations: the recoveries, in 
favourable cases, are 90 or more per cent. The operation is 
as old as Hippocrates; and he did it as we do it now, with a 
free incision. But, somewhere in the Middle Ages, this bit of 
his wisdom got lost, and was not found again in the Renais- 
sunce. Then came the dreadful time, when empyema was 
treated by repeated punctures with a hollow needle: and, as 
the hollow needle was not sterilized, the fluid in the chest was 
slowly made more and more septic. We read, half-a-century 
ago, of cases punctured 58, 74, and 122 times: and out of 
forty-eight patients thus tormented, only six were healed. 
Even those surgeons who, before Pasteur and Lister, used a 
free incision, were helpless: Velpeau lost 11 cases out of 12, 
Dupuytren lost 48 out of 50, and Sir Astley Cooper com- 
plained that he “could not get a single cure.” To-day, it 
would be impossible to find any major operation more easy, 
more safe, and more sure, then and there, to save life. 

Indeed, by this time, the limbs and the lives saved, thanks 
to Pasteur and Lister, must be reckoned in millions. The 
very animals, likewise, enjoy here the benefit of discoveries 
made by the help of experimeats on animals: our pet dogs 
and cats have operations done on them in accordance with 
the principles of modern surgery. 

It might be worth while, or it might not,to try to imagine what 
change will be wrought in these principles, fifty years hence, 
by the advance of our knowledge. As things are at present, 
we cannot guess at anything better than we have. Probably 
the change will be in the direction of more simplicity, fewer 
different ways of attaining the same end. But this is certain, 
that all modifications and improvements, henceforth, will be 
founded and built on the knowledge given to us through 
Pasteur and Lister. This also is certain, that there is none 
of us who has not good reason to be thankful for the life 
and the work of that servant of God whose name to-day is 





honoured and blessed from end to end of the civilized 
world. F.R.C.8. 





THE ECONOMICS OF HELL. 

{sages newspaper reader has learned something in recent 

years of the infamous methods of the “white slave 
traffic,” but it is probable that most people, however deep 
their indignation, have the habit of thinking that the worst 
things happen in some other place than that in which they 
live. For it is difficult for even the most alert imagination to 
convince itself that hidden infamies are common. “Such 
things,” one is inclined to say, “may happen in New York, 
Vienna, or Paris, but here in London it is impossible.” But 
it is not impossible; and if it is not impossible it is as well 
that every grown person should know what the machinery is 
of the commerce known as the “ white slave traffic.” It is 
useless to dismiss outrages with a shrug of incredulity because 
they are not patent, and cowardly to refuse to investigate them 
because they are not pleasant. In his “Daughters of Ishmael” 
(London: Stephen Swift, 6s.) Mr. R. W. Kauffman has 
written with a purpose and, so far as we can judge, with 
absolute sincerity, which can be the only justification in a book 
of this kind. He writes of New York, but the traffic goes on 
in most cities all the world over. 

He describes how an innocent working-class girl is trapped 
by a suave scoundrel, who picks an acquaintance with her in the 
street. ‘I'o the reader this “ ponce” seems a flashy brute whose 
infamy is betrayed in every word and look. But the girl's life at 
home is a dull and unending drudgery, not even rewarded by 
the engaging love of sympathetic parents. To her this man 
is, first of all, a way of escape; he offers to marry her, tells 
her that he has fallen in love with her at first sight, and 
expands upon the bright and easy life of the great 
city where he lives. To her inexperience he seems a 
miracle of affability and consideration, and her first 
mistrust evaporates. After all, thousands of girls have 
run away to be married. Marriage is perfectly respect- 
able. And when she returns to her home with a husband 
even her parents will forgive their happy and well-to-do 
daughter. Thus she accepts the offer of a runaway marriage. 
When New York is reached the man discovers with an air of 
infinite chagrin that it is too late for them to be married that 
day. The parson, who has been spoken of as being always 
obligingly ready to marry people on being summoned by 
telephone, is not available. What can be done? One of two 
things: the girl must entrust her honour to the man in 
advance, or a home must be found for her with the man’s 
friends for the night to await the marriage on the 
next day. A man serving only his own selfishness 
would play for the former solution, but the oily and 
insinuating agents of the regular white slave traffic 
characteristically suggest the latter. It seems so safe 
and reasonable! Very likely the girl, frightened and be- 
wildered, and feeling that she is already too far compromised 
to draw back, would accept any plan. At all events there 
is no difficulty whatever in persuading her to go to the 
house of the man’s friends. This house is of course a house 
where she will be robbed of her honour and kept prisoner 
to make money for the proprietors by means of her 
dishonour. 

But it may be said, “Surely it is not possible in a 
civilized country, where there are laws and police to enforce 
them, for a girl to be kept prisoner. She could burst out. 
She could inform on her captor and put the police on the 
track of the whole gang concerned in her ruin.” But it 
must be remembered that such possibilities have not been 
forgotten by the organizers of the white slave traffic. 
Girls are chosen for their inexperience, and are 
frequently beguiled to other countries where they 
cannot speak a word of the language. Then, again, they are 
paralysed by their position; they have themselves consented 
to their ruin in the first place, and they are too much ashamed 
to make any public acknowledgment of it. In Mr. Kauffman’s 
story the girl has ringing in her ears the memory of the awful 
curse which she had heard her father utter hypothetically 
against any daughter of his who should bring dishonour on 
her home. Finally, the proprietors of the house can actually 
keep their victims without clothes, behind barred shutters, 
and without food, so that communication with the outside 
world is impossible. The period of revolt during which the 
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starved and terrified victim refuses to do what she is told 
does not last very long, and when once it is ended it is ended 
for ever. 

What happens in New York can and does happen in 
varying degrees in other cities. Mr. Masefield in his 
preface to Mr. Kauffman’s book tells of a case within his 
»wn knowledge in London. A girl was engaged as a servant 
in Bloomsbury. Her mistress took away her clothes, telling 
her plainly why she did so. Luckily the girl had the presence 
of mind to smash a window and shout for help, and rescuers 
eame from the street. ‘‘Had she,” says Mr. Masefield, “ been 
a little less ready, anda lot less fortunate, there can be no 
doubt that she would have remained to the life of Mr. Kauff- 
man’s chief character.” But though cases of this kind may 
occasionally happen in London and other English cities we 
must never forget that there is one great difference between 
our cities and those of the United States. In many American 
cities the police are corrupt and wink at or even assist the 
brothe!-keepers in imprisoning their victims. Here there is 
no suggestion of any such infernal degradation of the instru- 
ments of justice. Our police have their faults, but no one 
accuses the Force of becoming “procuress of the Lords of 
Hell.” 

We do not intend to follow here the downward course 
of the chief character in Mr. Kauffman’s story—those for 
whom the book is written can read it for themselves. We 
think the author exaggerates the difficulties in the way of her 
attempts to reform her life. Such a succession of rebuffs is 
quite credible, but we cannot believe that it is typical. What 
we are concerned with is the extraordinary picture the book 
gives of the economics of this devilish trade. The typical 
“ponce” who is described by Mr. Kauffman has not 
even the negative merit of ruining his victims in a 
fit of passionate temptation. He lays his plans in cold 
blood, achieves them in cold blood, and pockets his money— 
there is a regular market price of some fifteen to twenty 
pounds for delivering a new slave—in cold blood, and 
proceeds in cold blood to plot the next capture. The other 
point to notice is, as we have said above, that the main- 
tenance of disreputable houses in countries where they are 
illegal thrives in proportion to the connivance of the 
police. In London, for this reason, establishments of this 
kind are comparatively few. But in New York, under the 
corruption which survives the intermittent cleansings, such 
houses are often protected because they afford a certain 
revenue of perquisites and because they, moreover, direct 
a political influence which it would be unwise for the 
wirepullers of Tammany to alienate. Mr. Kauffman 
describes how the trapped girl first became aware 
of the system of bribery. A policeman called at the 
house and was given a drink as a matter of routine. 
There was some amiable conversation between the pro- 
prietress (Rose) and the policeman (Larry Riley), 
which gaily assumed that the policeman was carrying 
out his proper duties in guarding the house on his beat. 
“ Larry’s on this beat nights,” Rose explained to the girl, “ an’ 
him and the lientenant look after us—don’t you, Riley?” 
“Well, what use is afriend if he don’t take care of yez, 
Miss Rose ?” answers the policeman. “ We do the bist we can.” 
Presently the policeman, after giving a pleasant account of his 
domestic happiness with his wife and children, prepares to go, 
and Mr. Kauffman continues :— 

“He went out, still smiling, and, as he did so, Violet saw 
Rose, after stooping hurriedly, place in his hands a yellow bill. 
As the door closed, there came into the younger woman’s eyes the 
question that she would not have dared to ask. ‘Yep,’ nodded 
Rose, ‘that’s my week’s pay for what they call protection.” ‘Isn’t 
he afraid to take it?’ Violet, thus encouraged, inquired. ‘The 
man above him isn’t afraid to take two-thirds of it,’ said Rose, 
‘an’ the best of it goes past him to the district boss—it’s the 
regular system with the regular prices. Oh, no, he ain’t afraid; 
sn’ if you ever tried to live on a copper’s pay, you’d soon be afraid 
not to take it.” Violet, returning to the parlour, bit her lip: there 
was indeed small help to be had from the law.” 

Later in the story one sees the house used as a pawn in the 
imtrigues of rival politicians. One of them informs on the 
house so that it is impossible for the boss under whose juris- 
diction it comes to overlook the case. The house is raided 
and suppressed, and a little later still when it is convenient 
for the informer to be “in” with the house and its familiars 
we behold it re-established with the connivance of the police. 
One of the political uses of such houses is said to be that 








they furnish addresses for bogus voters. The woman Rose 
in this story seeretly bribes both municipal factions, because 
she can never be sure which side will be in the position of 
powerful friend after the next elections. 

Even if the author has exaggerated—and we are not sure 
that he has not, for he often writes of the very existence of 
modern society as though it were a sort of crime, and we 
cannot help mistrusting this habit of mind—there is quite 
enough of truth to prove that the chief factor in the 
economics of the white slave traffic is a corrupt police. To 
ensure the absolute honesty of the police is the first of preven- 
tive measures. Suppressive laws directed in general against 
vice often do more harm than good, because they drive it 
underground and make the type of it that remains more 
virulent. If the law tried absolutely to suppress prostitution 
one effect would be that the price of the material of the trade 
would go up. While this might mean an outward improve- 
ment it would certainly produce secret infamies more terrible 
than those described in this book. 

The essential thing is to punish with vigour and persistence 
the slightest violation of personal liberty. Unlawful detention 
in a brothel or the throwing of obstacles in the way of escape, 
like the sequestration or hiding of clothes or shoes, should be 
punished with the utmost severity, and the victims should be 
actively encouraged to seek the protection of the law, and 
given the amplest assurances that, however deep they may 
sink, they are in no sense to be regarded as outlaws. The law 
will protect them no less readily than the most virtuous part of 
the community. Thus the door of escape would always 
be open to the wretched victims of the white slave trafic. 
They would soon learn to use their rights. 





THE OPENING OF THE DEE. 
HERE are many moments in salmon-fishing which bring 
a “thrill” peculiarly their own, but there is none, per- 
haps, which curries quite the same sense of tense expectancy 
as to stand for the first time on the banks of a river before 
the season has opened and to guess at what to-morrow keeps 
in store. What will be the height of the water? you wonder 
before you come to the bank. Will the rock by the bridge, 
the ridge of stones below the rock, be showing? To which 
side of the river will this or that pool “belong”? Is “ she,” 
which is the river, rising or falling? Has there been a run of 
fish, and are they in the river above or below? Are there any 
fish to be seen from the bridge? Some of the long string 
of questions can be answered at once; most wait for to- 
morrow. 

To-morrow, this year, happened to be a Monday. The Dee, 
like most Scottish salmon rivers, opens on February 11th, and 
that day, being a Sunday, offered an afternoon for walking up 
the river bank to look at the half-dozen pools above the bridge 
and to mark the rise or fall of the river along the bank. The 
river was full—higher than it had been on the opening day 
for several years. Evidently it bad lately been much higher ; we 
had had news of a flood, but had hardly realized that there had 
been much more than a mere “banker,” only a fortnight 
since. The familiar up and down paths along the bank, 
running in and out among crimson brier-stems, gorse, and 
broom, cut short by the water bailiff’s sickle, were broken and 
swept with sand; yellow sand lay in broad splashes over the 
ridged plough above the bank, alder branches heavy with 
catkins and close-farled buds lay caught in the wire of the 
fence, and far out in the plough lay a rim of woody wreck; 
the flood had pushed its spume and drift over twenty yards of 
levelled ridges. On the opposite bank stood a brand-new 
fishing-hut ; the speckless match-boarding asserted its youth 
to a mile of river. A fortnight ago the old fishing hut had 
proclaimed itself a shelter against wind and weather; then 
came a morning when it was absent from its place. All this 
had happened with preludes and accompaniments of frost, ice, 
and snow ; the snow as we walked up the river bank still lay 
unmelted in shadows and ditches, and, as a reminder of snow 
gone and snow that might yet fall again, there shot 
suddenly out from a tangle of green fern a brilliant streak of 
white. The streak became a curl, the curl a spot with a black 
speck in it. A stoat, in his winter coat of ermine, pushed up 
an imquiring nose, snuffed at us with his feet boldly 
planted in front of him, and turned down his rabbit- 
hole again, with a whisk of his black-tipped tail. 
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Well, the snow might come and go again as he had; 
meanwhile it was mid-February and a mild air and 
sunlight. And the river was falling; a twig of alder thrust 
in a bank of sand on the rim of the lapping water stood high- 
and-dry an hour later as we walked home. Would “she” 
keep falling? The wind seemed to be backing to the south- 
east, which is bad for salmon and men, and is the rainy 
quarter besides. To-morrow would settle that question. 

To-morrow came with rain in the small hours and rain at 
eight. The sky patched grey and yellow in shifting curtains ; 
the rain came down and lifted again. But “she” was lower; 
“she” had dropped ten inches or a foot on the flank of the 
rock below the bridge, and the ridge of stones below the rock 
lay bare. Above the bridge, where yesterday it had looked 
like fishing from the bank, the shallow water meant wading 
to cover the lie of the fish; and there, in the Flats, the pool 
next above the falls, we were to get the first chance of an 
answer to the question as to the run of fresh fish. If there 
is a fresh-run fish lying in a pool he will take the fly if he 
sees it—that is the hope, if indeed it is not the creed, of the 
fisherman at any time in the season. But on the opening 
day the hope presents itself less as a creed than a certainty. 
These early fish, if they are there at all, must be wholly 
uneducated and unwise: they are running up the river for 
the first time in their lives, and in their passage from the 
mouth of the river to these upper pools they have seen no 
kind of hook, bait, lure, net, or engine whereby they might 
learn what shapes danger may assume and the wisdom of 
avoiding all shapes whatever. Therefore, the fisherman 
assures himself as he feels the familiar press of the current 
on his waders, and lengthens his line to make his first full 
cast, here and now the question of a run of fish awaits an 
immediate answer. Here and now, however, no answer comes 
from the Flats except one which the fisherman refuses; he 
leaves the Flats with its fringe of catkined alders, and goes 
up stream to the Fence pool—a different stretch of water 
which travels deep and quiet under a high grass bank. The 
Fence pool is silent; above it lies the long curve of Green 
Banks, with the Sand Bay pool at the top. So at the top 
there is another beginning, and the big Ackroyd fishes the 
current round to a level-running sweep of water nearing the 
rocks below. Half-way down the pool, just as the fly was 
being lifted for another cast, there is a hold under water— 
a hold and a wriggle. “Is it?” The question is the shortest 
possible—a fresh fish or a kelt? Sometimes, as it happens 
now, the answer is as short as the question. A sulkily 
tugging, ugly snake of a five-pound kelt is tailed out, 
unhooked and thrust in again: he dives deep away. 
The Ackroyd goes out again for better luck, and 
a yard or two further down the pool comes another 
sullen tug; another tug follows, and the hold comes away. 
“ Another kelt, I’m sure,” remarks the fisherman. “I am no 
sure,” observes his ghillie. But both are sure, or sure for a 
moment, a few casts later. This is no sullen tug at the line: 
there is a savage pull at the rod-point, and an insistent give-me- 
line-or-I'il-break-you; he gets the line. But he will not show 
himself: up and down and back and across he goes, taking 
what line he can and will, reeled up again as he comes nearer 
the rod. The gut cast comes higher and higher from the 
surface, and there is a glint of pink. “I don’t know, I am 
sure,” comments the ghillie with his gaff. Nor does he know 
for certain when, having gaffed the fish two or three minutes 
after, he gazes doubtfully at it on the grass under his knee. 
The gills, the belly, the vent; there are no sea-lice in the 
gills, but the shape of the fish is good enough, and as a clean 
fish he kills it. “I hope you are satisfied,” he remarks, 
regarding it on the grass. 

And that fish, and the kelts which went before and came 
after it, sums up the opening of the Dee in the experience of, 
at all events, one fisherman. Others on the same stretch of 
river came home with other experiences; one with nothing 
better to speak of than three kelts, another with a clean 
fish to the fly of thirteen pounds, and later—after dark, 
indeed, when the minnow could do no harm—with 
another heavier fish, But all the fish were heavy; 
the average of fresh-run spring fish on the Dee as a rule 
is somewhere about eight pounds or less, and of the four 
which came from this beat none were less than thirteen 
pounds. The same story came from other beats near the 
following morning, when the news had travelled east and west 





among the ghillies along the river. “So-and-so bad four, but 
they were all red fish; he was in doubts about putting them 
back.” Then what has happened P Are these red fish, and 
the clean fish which are bright enough but not fresh-run, in 
reality the fish which would naturally have run up last 
autumn, but which could not get up because there was no 
water? That seems at least a possible answer, and fits in with 
the fact that fish were seen above Aboyne in December. What 
we have not yet had, from all appearances, is a run of fresh 
spring fish; but there is plenty of water in the river, and if 
they began to come now (there are reports of smaller fish, six 
pounds or so, lower down the river), and if they run up through 
March and April, that will make no worse a season than last 
year, when most of the spring fish were waiting here in 
February in pools at their summer level. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 





INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS IN INDIA. 
(To tax Eprror or tue “ Srecrator.”"} 

Sir,—During a brief visit to India in connexion with the 
Imperial Durbar I had some opportunity of taking note of 
the industrial developments now in progress and of the 
political problems to which they are giving rise. Perhaps 
it may interest your readers if I call attention to the points 
which most impressed me, warning them in advance that my 
observations were necessarily rapid, and that consequently 
I may have easily exaggerated the importance of some facts 
and under-estimated that of others. 

Among modern manufacturing industries jute and cotton 
hold the first place in India. The home of the jute industry 
is Calcutta; the cotton industry has its principal strength in 
Bombay ; but cotton mills are now to be found in many inland 
towns, and some of these inland mills are already doing 
better than the mills of Bombay. The jute industry is con- 
fined to the neighbourhood of Calcutta, because the raw 
material of the industry is exclusively produced in Bengal and 
finds its way by river to the Calcutta mart, and thence to the 
Calcutta mills. As most of the manufactured jute is required 
for export, it isaa advantage to have the mills near to the port 
of shipment. The mills are on the river bank, many of them 
several miles from Calcutta, so that there is no lack of space for 
the mill buildingsand for the houses of workpeople. The position 
of Bombay with regard to cotton is very different. Bombay 
is a considerable distance from the cotton-growing centres, 
and has not the advantage of the cheap water communication 
possessed by Calcutta. Probably the cotton industry would 
never have been established in Bombay at all but for the fact 
that the pioneers of the industry were Parsees, whose home 
isin Bombay. Their natural impulse was to locate the industry 
where they could watch it, but they now find that they are 
greatly handicapped by the cost of labour and land ia the 
congested island of Bombay. The only advantage they have 
in comparison with an inland mill is in regard to their ship- 
ments of yarn to the Chinese market. But this is a very 
precarious trade. Complaints are bitter among Bombay 
spinners that they are being driven out of the Chinese 
market by Japanese competition. Why this should be 
so it is for Bombay to explain. The Japanese 
have to come to Bombay to buy their raw cotton; they have to 
ship it to Japan, convert it into yarn, and reship it to China. 
Yet apparently they are able to offer higher prices for Indian 
raw cotton than Bombay millowners are willing to pay, and 
can sell their yarn in China at a lower price than their 
Bombay competitors are willing to take. There is a good 
deal of intermittent outcry in Bombay against the cotton 
excise duties, about which I will say a few words presently; 
but the irritation caused by the excise duties is as nothing to 
the bitterness created among Bombay millowners by the 
spectacle of Japanese buyers standing in the Bombay market 
and buying up Indian raw cotton at high prices. On this 
subject the millowners with whom I conversed were cynically 
frank. They openly pleaded for an export duty on Indian 
raw cotton, so as to choke off the Japanese buyers. 
When I pointed out that it was a little unfair to the 
Indian cultivator to deprive him of his best market the instant 
reply was, “Oh, he is a poor man without influence; he 
doesn’t count.” I commend this reply—which I have 
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quoted verbatim—to English Radicals and Labourites 
who demand “ self-government ” for India. 

As to the causes of Japanese success in competition with 
Bombay I hesitate to express an opinion, but there seems to be 
a general agreement among those who are familiar with the 
facts that Japanese labour is both cheaper and better than 
Indian labour. There, indeed, lies the principal obstacle to 
any rapid industrial development in India. It is impossible 
to spend even a week in India, with one’s eyes open, without 
feeling that Indians are industrially backward. That painful 
criticism applies not merely to the manual worker but to 
every type of Indian employee with whom one is brought in 
contact. Complaints are often heard in London of the slack- 
ness of the young ladies behind the post-office counters, but 
the English girl works at lightning speed compared with the 
post-office babu in Bombay or Calcutta. Indians themselves 
are perfectly conscious of the facts. They may talk of 
Swadeshi—home industry—but when acting as employers they 
prefer efficient foreign labour to the home article. Among 
other experiences, I went over a large building in course of 
construction in Calcutta. The contract for the woodwork had 
been let to a Bengalee. Instead of employing his own 
countrymen, to whom he would have paid about 20 rupees 
a month, he had engaged a gang of Chinese carpenters, each 
of whom was probably earning at least 50 rupees. 

That is one side of the story, but there is another and a more 
hopeful side. There are industrial enterprises in India on 
modern lines which are run by natives of India alone and are 
brilliantly successful. The most striking example is that 
furnished by the Empress Cotton Mills in Nagpur, which I had 
the privilege of visiting. 'These mills were established by the 
late Mr. Jamsetjee Tata, thirty-five years ago. During that 
period the average dividend actually paid over to the share- 
holders works out to just over forty-two per cent. per annum 
on the subscribed capital. In addition each shareholder has 
been credited with two fully paid-up shares for each original 
share. Needless to say the price of the shares in the market 
has risen enormously, with the result that in round figures 
the original shareholders, in addition to receiving the enormous 
average dividend of forty-two per cent., have had their capital 
increased tenfold. Nor is this a paper increase. The value 
is on the spot in the shape of freehold buildings, covering a 
Jarge area of ground, and in the shape of the most up-to-date 
machinery that Europe can supply. <A better equipped mill, 
cr rather group of mills, it would be difficult to find in any 
country in the world, and practically the whole of the 
existing equipment has been paid for out of profits. By 
these who know the facts a large part of the credit for 
this wonderful success is attributed to the manager, Sir 
Bazanjee Dadhabhoy, who has made the building-up of this 
great industry his life work. His well-earned knighthood was 
conferred by the King personally when passing through 
Nagpur. But even the best of managers cannot make a 
success if the elements of prosperity are not present, and to 
the late Mr. Jamsetjee Tata belongs the credit of having 
selected for his mills a site which has proved so eminently 
satisfactory. Nagpur is the capital of the Central Provinces, 
a town of no great size, right in the heart of India, far away 
from the sea and from the centres of European or of Parsee 
enterprise. Yet Mr. Tata, when the Indian cotton industry 
was still in its infancy, boldly planted a millon this unbroken 
ground. His choice was the result of careful calculation. 
Nagpur was and is the centre of a great cotton-growing dis- 
trict: it contained a large population accustomed to handling 
cotton, so that the labour would be relatively easy to train; 
there was an immediate market among the local hand-loom 
weavers for machine-spun yarn; and the principal Indian 
markets for cloth could easily be supplied from Nagpur. 
These are the elements on which the prosperity of the Nagpur 
mills is founded. They export, like the mills in Bombay, a 
certain amount of yarn to the China market, but their 
main business is in the home market. From the outset the 
management insisted on the maintenance of a high standard 
of quality and refused to countenance the dishonest tricks 
which have disgraced and ruined more than one Indian mill. 
The reward has come back in high reputation and relatively 
high prices. A better illustration of the commercial advantage 
of honest dealing it would be hard to find, 

It is, perhaps, worth while to add for the benefit of our 
English tariff reformers that the Indian cotton industry is 





a purely Free Trade industry. It has no protection of any kind 
either against Lancashire or against the bogey man from 
Germany. Yet it continues to flourish and to expand. The 
outcry against the excise duties to which I referred above is one 
of the most audacious pieces of bluff that can be imagined. The 
Bombay millowners and their Press advocates habitually talk 
as if the excise duties constitute a protective tariff in favour of 
Lancashire. This phrase is indeed actually used—unless my 
memory. deceives me—by Mr. Lovat Fraser in his recent study 
of Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty, and it also appears with much 
rhetorical embroidery ina popular book on India byan American 
author. Asa matter of fact the excise duty paid on the cloth 
produced in an Indian mill is exactly the same as the import 
duty paid on the cloth imported from a Lancashire mill. 
I was careful to ask whether any hardship was experienced 
owing to the manner in which the duty was levied, but even 
those who were most indignant against the duty itself made 
no complaint whatever with regard to the manner of levying 
it. The levying of the duty involves no interference with the 
working of the mill and no vexatious supervision. The mill- 
owner produces his books to show how much cloth he has 
made and pays a monthly cheque for the duty. The yield of 
the duty now reaches the substantial sum of £270,000 a year, 
which is not a figure to be despised at a time when on all sides 
the Government of India is being pressed to embark upon 
vast schemes of new expenditure. But, as every Free Trader 
will understand, the conclusive argument against abolishing 
the excise duty is that its disappearance would involve a 
breach in the still more important revenue from the cotton 
import duties. Protectionists, whether in India or in England, 
argue that this loss would be recouped to the country by the 
general prosperity incident upon the expansion of a domestic 
industry. There is no space here to deal with the theoretical 
defects of this argument. Itis sufficient to point out that the 
Indian cotton industry obviously needs no artificial stimulus 
to expansion. Between 1898 and 1910 the production of 
cotton cloth in India has increased from an annual average 
of 323,000,000 yards to 865,000,000 yards. Further figures, 
which it is unnecessary here to quote, show that the Indian 
home production under purely Free Trade conditions is 
steadily gaining on the Lancashire importation. There is 
therefore on the facts absolutely no case for the protection 
which the Bombay manufacturers—like other protectionists— 
demand for their private benefit. What a small matter the 
excise duty is in the finance of a well-conducted mill may be 
seen from the balance sheet of the Empress Mills, which shows 
that the profit earned last year by the firm on their whole 
undertaking was more than ten times as great as the sum paid 
in excise duty on the cloth manufactured. 

I have left little space for dealing with another great 
modern enterprise, which is also due to the Tata family. The 
Tata iron and steel works at Sakchi, about 150 miles from 
Calcutta, are still in the process of creation. When I had the 
pleasure of visiting the works, pig-iron was pouring out of the 
blast furnaces, but the steel works were not yet complete. It 
is anticipated that they will be ready within a few months, 
The appearance of these vast works planted down in the 
midst of an Indian jungle is extraordinarily impressive. The 
site seems to have been well chosen. Two rivers supply water 
in more than sufficient volume. The iron ore is within an 
easy rail journey; Bengal coal is obtainable at about the same 
cost of haulage; and the necessary flux in the shape of 
a dolomite rock is equally aceessible. Every precaution 
seems to have been taken to give this gigantic enter- 
prise a fair start. The manager is an American of 
wide experience in iron and steel works. He has under 
him a staff of more than a hundred European and American 
assistants, and under them an army of five thousand native 
labourera and artisans, including many women, whose graceful 
carriage, as they stride along with baskets of sand on their 
heads, lends a charm to industrial processes not otherwise 
particularly beautiful. The gigantic blast furnaces are of 
American design and construction, but every effort seems to 
have been made to secure the best plant regardless of 
nationality. Much of the machinery comes from Germany, 
and was purchased, I was told, at “dumped” prices, thus 
effecting a very considerable saving in the capital cost of the 
works. All persons concerned seem to feel absolute confidence 
that this new industry will prove brilliantly successful, and 
will shortly be able to furnish a large amount of the steel in 
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the shape of rails, girders, &c., that India annually requires. 
Every well-wisher of India will hope that these expectations 
may be fully realized; but the mere fact that such a huge 
enterprise should have been launched almost entirely with 
native capital is a most encouraging sign for the future. It 
will be many years before Indian capitalists in the mass 
have the daring and steadfastmess of English and American 
captains of industry; it will be longer still before Indian 
wage-earners, mental or manual, are on the average the 
equals of similar workers of European race; but a beginning 
has been made, and it is probable that the industrial progress 
of the East will be considerably more rapid than that of the 
West has been. Nevertheless, we have always to remember 
that the main wealth of India is to be found in her fields, and, 
though it is fashionable to talk of industrial expansion and 
to spend the money of the rural taxpayer on technical edu- 
cation for the urban boy, it is only by increasing the yield of 
the peasant’s crop that any appreciable addition can be made 
to the well-being of the great mass of the people of India.— 








Iam, Sir, &c., Haroutp Cox. 
Gray's Inn. 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
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THE ALLEGED MASSACRES IN TRIPOLI 
(To tux Epitor or tax “ Srectator."’] 

§S1r,—In a letter published in your columns on February 10th 
Mr. Richard Bagot makes several very grave charges against 
all the non-Italian correspondents who were in Tripoli at the 
end of October last. He calls us “ unscrupulous correspond- 
ents”; he asserts that we circulated “abominable calumnies ” ; 
that we were tools in the hands of the Young Turks; that we 
were “paid agents” of the Ottomans; finally, that we were 
not in Tripoli at all when the oasis atrocities were committed. 
To quote his words on this latter point :— 

“The journalists and others who described in such glowing 
language Italian cruelty in the suppression of the Arab revolt 
were many miles away from Tripoli during that suppression. The 
few journalists and other civilians who were present have unani- 
— testified to the fact that no such acts of cruelty ever took 
place. 

This charge is not new. It was first made by the Italian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs when, early in November 1911, 
he granted an interview to a German correspondent. I bad 
hardly expected this from a Cabinet Minister who must have 
been familiar with the facts of the case; but I can well under- 
stand that Mr. Bagot has been misled if he has gone for 
information to a quarter which puts such a statement into 
circulation. That it is an untrue statement is proved by 
hundreds of witnesses. I shall only mention one, Signor 
Tullio Giordano, the correspondent of the New York Herald 
in Tripoli. Being a fanatical supporter of this war, Signor 
Giordano attacked me bitterly in the New York Herald (Paris), 
November 9th, but he admitted that I was in Tripoli when 
the massacres occurred, and that I voluntarily returned my 
papers to General Caneva by way of protest against those 
massacres, 

All the non-Italian correspondents who were in Tripoli at 
the end of October witnessed those massacres and described 
them. If we leave the Italians out of account as being preju- 
diced witnesses, we find that the denials came in all cases 
from journalists, novelists, and others living in Italy, France, 
and England. My attention has been drawn to a denial of 
the massacres signed by a number of gentlemen who were not 
in Tripoli when these massacres occurred. One of the signa- 
tories is Monsieur Jean Carrére, the Rome correspondent of 
the Temps. I shall take his case as typical. 

Monsieur Carrére did not visit Tripoli until three weeks after 
the massacres had occurred. While staying in Naples early 
in November, on my return from the Tripolitaine, I noticed 
that all the Italian newspapers were full of what they called 
a complete vindication of Italy’s honour and a crushing 
exposure of la malafede, la ignoranza, l’odio of these English 
hirelings of the Turks who had accused General Caneva's 
troops of murdering innocent Arabs. The “vindication” in 
qucstion was specially written for the Italian Press. It was 
from the pen of M. Jean Carrére, and it took the form of 
a long series of articles asserting, in most violent and 
dogmatic language, that the massacres did not occur, and 
raking up all the “atrocities” that have been laid at 





England’s door since the burning of Jeanne d’Arc. In- 
cidentally, of course, we, the British correspondents, were 
denounced as liars, perjurers, swindlers, and spies. 

M. Carrére visited Tripoli some weeks later, and is now 
the great authority on that oasis “repression” which he did 
not see. 

Another witness is the New York Herald of Paris. When 
my account of the massacres was published in the West- 
minster Gazette the editor of the New York Herald wired to 
his local correspondent to investigate my statements, I have 
already pointed out that the correspondent in question is a 
jingoistic Italian who would certainly have shown me no 
mercy if what I had said was untrue. But as he could not 
deny the accuracy of what I had sent, he confined himself to 
saying that I had failed to take into account the provocation 
which the Italians had received. Some weeks after, an 
American journalist seems to have been sent to the spot by 
the Herald in order to confute me. I have not seen his articles, 
but Italians quote them as a complete disproval of what I said. 
Here, then, is another witness who was not present. 

A third witness is Mr. Martin Donohoe, of the Daily 
Chronicle. Mr. Donohoe was quoted first in the Stampa of 
Turin and afterwards all over Italy as saying that there had 
been no massacres at all. In the enormous headlines which 
gave prominence to this statement we were told that a truthful 
Englishman had at last killed the whole calumny. 

But Mr. Donohoe had left Tripoli before the date on which 
the massacres are said to have taken place; and, speaking on 
his behalf, the Chronicle has formally and publicly denied that he 
ever made any such statement as that attributed to him. But the 
Italian Press refuses to publish that denial, and Mr. Donohoe 
still continues to figure in Italy as one of the innumerable 
journalists who have testified to the fact that there were no 
massacres. 

Other witnesses to the same effect are Italians who were 
representing prominent English and American papers as well 
as very obscure Sicilian papers. Reading those men’s testi- 
mony without knowing their names, the English reader might 
well have been excused for believing that a fair proportion of 
English and American journalists denied the massacres. 

But if all the messages from Tripoli had been signed, the 
British public would have seen that while the British, German, 
French, and other non-Italian correspondents bore witness to 
the massacres, the only defenders of General Caneva were 
Sicilian or Neapolitan journalists who, from motives of 
economy, had been engaged by a surprisingly large number of 
prominent English and American papers. If those gentlemen 
had told the truth they would have had to leave Tripoli at once, 
with its high pay, its freer life, its chances of journalistic 
distinction. If the British correspondents had concealed the 
truth they could have remained in Tripoli for a long time, 
enjoying war pay, the hospitality of officers, the applause of 
patriotic Italians all over the world. 

So much, therefore, for the evidence on the Italian side. It 
is almost entirely the evidence of absentees. What have we 
on the other side? We have impartial Englishmen, Irish- 
men, Scotchmen, Germans, Austrians, Frenchmen, who were 
all in Tripoli when the massacres took place, and who, to 
their great regret and horror, saw those massacres. We have 
Reuter’s correspondent, Mr. Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett. We 
have Mr. Davis, a young Cambridge undergraduate, who 
represented the Morning Post. Mr. Davis is not a pro- 
fessional journalist, and it was with the utmost reluctance 
that he gave his evidence against the Italians, for he has 
many friends among the Roman aristocracy. I hope, by the 
by, that those aristocratic friends of his will never succeed in 
making him attempt to weaken the statement to which, with 
a full knowledge of the consequences, he signed his name in 
the British Consulate at Tripoli last October. Then we have 
Mr. Grant—a canny and hard-headed Londoner of Scotch 
descent—who, being extremely anxious to remain in Tripoli, 
said as little against his hosts as he possibly could, but who 
felt that it would be a crime to keep entirely silent. We have 
Baron von Gottberg, a Prussian officer, who has long 
been connected with the Lokal Anzeiger, and who enjoys a 
high reputation in Berlin as a military critic. In 
addition to von Gottherg we have five other Germans, not 
local Italians writing for German papers, but Germans per- 
manently connected with the greatest organs of the Press in 
Berlin and Vienna. The French journalists present also 
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declared that there had been massacres. The correspondent 
ef the Excelsior sent his paper a dreadful account of the Italian 
atrocities. French penny-a-liners from Tunis, Sfax, and 
Marseilles appeared on the scene long afterwards and signed 
statements confirming the official Italian version of an event 
which they had not witnessed. 

Of my own testimony, Sir, Ido not care to speak, but my 
contributions to the Westminster Gazette proved that when I 
arrived in Tripoli it was with strong prejudices in favour of 
the Italians. Asan Irish Roman Catholic, I would not be 
likely to declare without good reason that murders had been 
committed by Roman Catholic soldiers wearing scapulars and 
religious medals. 

The Times correspondent did not, it is true, go so far as the 
rest of us. This was because he had been at the front and had 
seen only the smallest fraction of the massacres carried out by 
the Italians in the oasis. Yet even he declared that parts of 
the oasis had been turned into “ human abattoirs”; that “ the 
Italians having set themselves to cow the Arabs, the flood- 
gates of blood-lust were opened, and in many cases the men 
got beyond control, and the innocent suffered with the guilty.” 
Writing in the Daily Telegraph of the innocent oasis Arabs, 
Mr. Bennett Burleigh declared that “many unquestionably 
have been wantonly murdered.” 

Yet General Caneva denies that a single innocent Arab was 
killed, while Mr. Richard Bagot tells us that “the most 
searching investigations carried out by Italian officers and 
civilians of the highest honour and integrity have failed to 
bring to light one single case in which any Arab either has 
been ill-treated or put to death unless convicted of treachery.” 

If this is true, all the non-Italian correspondents must have 
fabricated the news which they sent. But that they could not 
possibly do so will be the verdict of any reader who has 
accompanied war correspondents in the field. Collective 
action by doctors, by lawyers, or by the clergymen of any one 
denomination is possible; but, owing to the nature of their 
calling, collective action of this kind by war correspondents 
is impossible. The great, the primary, object of each of them 
is to steal a march on the others. If one of them sends false 
news the others will lose very little time in denouncing him. 

Mr. Bagot explains our unanimity by saying that we were 
all bribed by the Turks. Now, does any one seriously imagine 
that an impoverished, corrupt, and doomed people like the 
Ottomans could bribe the whole European Press outside Italy ? 
If Constantinople had tried to do so the Turk to whom 
they would entrust the money would promptly disappear with 
it. But in the first place they have not got any money to 
spare for this purpose. 

If there was any bribery it was on the other side. There is 
a close connexion in Italy between the Public Treasury and 
the amenable journalist who can be got to see things in a 
“proper” light. Baron von Gottberg and I would in all 
probability have been comparatively rich men to-day if after 
we had returned our papers to General Caneva we had 
not resisted the numerous, determined, but excessively 
courteous attempts to open up a friendly “discussion” in 
some quiet place. 

But, needless to say, Italy’s principal advocate in the 
present controversy is not her gold but her tremendous past, 
her literature, her art, her old cities, her superb twilights, the 
bewitching beauty of her hills and coasts, the irresistible 
charm of her people. Those are the influences to which 
Mr. Richard Bagot has succumbed. Those are the influences 
which we all find it so hard to resist. The Bedouin of Tripoli 
has no such advocates—I am, Sir, &c., 

Francis McCuiacu. 

“Portrush,” Caterham, Feb. 10. 

[We must not be considered to take any responsibility for 
the allegations contained in Mr. McCullagh’s letter. Having 
printed a statement from each side, we must now close this 
eorrespondence.—Ep., Spectator. ] 





THE MEANING OF “DISESTABLISHMENT.” 
(To rue Eprror oF tus “ Spectator.” ] 
Sim,—Many of those who are protagonists in the fight for 
Disestablishment are, though they do not realize it, not so 
much opposed to the principle of Establishment as to the state 
of things at the moment established. The great charity, 
which has “provided” and endowed schools and churches, 





ministers and parsonages, for the maintenance and develop. 
ment of Christianity among our people has, in the lapse of 
time (like nearly all other unreformed ancient charities), come 
to be administered in such a manner as to benefit much fewer 
people than the donors intended. The nation is now demo- 
cratically governed and socialistically inclined, and if only it 
could be got to see that ithas at last full power to make the 
administration and use of its most ancient and most sacred 
charity more elastic, more comprehensive, and (in the best 
sense) more worthy of the name “national” at will, it would 
never surely be so mad as to resign this, its guiding, steady- 
ing, “establishing” power; nor would it be willing to hand 
over a large proportion of its ancient parochial “endowments 
for spiritual culture” as a “peculium ” to those who happen 
at the moment to be (contentedly or discontentedly) con- 
forming to the Established Order, as if they constituted in 
any real sense “the Church” of the nation! By so doing the 
nation will practically, if unintentionally, be calling into ex- 
istence a new “sect” or “sectarian Church” consisting of 
“ Conformists,” to which will be handed over all the goodwill 
and status and dignity and much of the property of the old 
“National Church,” while it secularizes in the most uncalled. 
for way what it does not thus hand over. But the “Church” 
of England is historically nothing less than the organ on 
the public side of the religious life of a Christian nation. 
No baptized Englishman can be de jure anything but a 
member of the Church, whatever amount of conformity he 
practises de facto, be it great or small, or practically nil 
The people’s Church system is the people’s inheritance as 
Christian Englishmen, and all they need is to realize this. 
Of course, I know that directly we take this line—in full 
open sympathy with many of the leaders of the Church—a 
very loud-voiced, confident, “influential” group of doctrin- 
aire Churchmen will publicly disown such a conception of the 
nation’s power over the Church of England as “ Erastian” 
and try to frighten us back. But we must again and again 
reply to such critics that, though their unquestionable zeal 
and social position give them prominence, they are otherwise 
almost a “negligible quantity ” in the nation’s life. 

If a quarter of them were absorbed (as they might well be) 
in the Roman Church and another quarter of them formed a 
sort of anti-Papal “Old Catholic” Church apart (like the 
Irvingites), the remaining half would gradually understand 
and settle down happily; while the great Protestant body, 
consisting of nine-tenths of the nation, would come to some 
friendly understanding under national authority. The Non- 
conformist “Churches” could at will be affiliated to the 
Mother Church under some system of Federal Home Rule— 
like that at present enjoyed by denominational schools— 
organically united with the National Church, but allowed 
complete freedom in the conduct of their own services and 
administration, with the privilege, in all probability, of holding 
occasional services, if they wished, in the cathedrals and 
parish churches. 

Such traditional forms of dogmatic belief, compulsory 
discipline, and established forms of worship as were revised 
and retained would be “ offered,” “authorized,” “ provided,” 
“established,” under the wgis of the National Church on 
much more elastic, progressive lines than heretofore, with far 
more liberty of thought and speech and act openly permitted, 
avowed, understood, and respected. The word “Erasiian” 
in a self-governing country like ours is a mere survival 
from pre-democratic times that has lost its meaning, being out 
of relation with present conditions. The same men practically 
constitute both Church and State. The same Government 
safeguards and supervises both sets of institutions, the civil 
and ecclesiastical, as parts of the one Constitution, in their 
continuous evolution and development. To a true English- 
man “law” is not a mark of bondage but a bulwark of 
freedom, safeguarding and encouraging the healthy life of a 
progressive people as it moves from strength to strength.—I 
am, Sir, &c., F. Daustini CREMER. 

Eccles Vicarage. 





DEMOCRACY AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
(To rme Epiror or tHe “Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—As you have been good enough to devote an article toa 
criticism of the pamphlet I have just issued on “ Democracy 
and the Control of Foreign Affairs,” perhaps you will allow 
me to deal with some of the points you raise. 
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You claim that there has been, and is, no mystery about Sir 
Edward Grey's policy, which is, as you say, nothing more than 
the maintenance of the peace of Europe. Surely this may be 
taken for granted. Had the Foreign Secretary in any way 
suegested that he intended to pursue the opposite policy he 
would not have been allowed to remain in office a week. If 
you considered that the House of Commons and the country 
are sufficiently informed, once they have grasped this funda- 
mental fact, and that they need ask no more, there is indeed 
a very great difference of opinion between us. It is the lines 
of the policy which our Foreign Secretary was pursuing in 
our relations with other European Powers, of which we should 
have known more during the last few years. We might then 
have been able to judge for ourselves whether the best 
method was being adopted to secure the object we all have 
in view. That the policy of the balance of power with its 
entanglements and alliances was not the best method is now 
perfectly clear when we know how near we were to an outbreak 
of war, and whata state of apprehension and suspicion was 
created throughout Europe. The abandonment of this policy 
scems already to be contemplated. 

But I must not trespass on your space to enter into a 
discussion ranging over the whole field of foreign affairs. It 
is when you deal with the proposals in the latter half of my 
pamphlet that I have most reason to complain. 

I have been at special pains not to overstate the cage, to use 
exaggerated language, or to make excessive demands; it is 
therefore somewhat annoying to find, in an important 
criticism in your pages, repeated misrepresentations of my 
arguments. 

May I give some instances? You say, “It is not a change 
of policy he desires, but a simple statement, repeated at fre- 
quent intervals, of what the actual policy is.” Nowhere do I 
ask for any statement to be repeated at frequent intervals, 
and a change of policy is precisely what I do desire, as can 
easily be inferred from my remarks on the policy of balance 
of power (page 16). 

“Mr. Ponsonby and his allies would answer. We want to 
know each particular step he proposes to take.” Later on 
again you refer to the Foreign Secretary submitting to Par- 
linment “each successive step.” My own words are a direct 
contradiction of this. “Let it be clearly understood with 
regard to the crisis of last summer that what was wanted was 
not daily information as to the developments of the pourparlers 
between France and Germany. No one would be foolish 
enough to ask for disclosures at the very moment when the 
situation was delicate and dangerous ” (p. 18). 

Again, you say I desire that the Foreign Secretary “ should 
often make arrangements for the discussion of our foreign 
policy in the House of Commons,” and that he should lay 
papers on the table “at short intervals.” This is in no way 
justified by my suggestion that there should be an extension 
of the very rare opportunities now allowed for the discussion 
of foreign affairs, and by my asking that papers on important 
questions should be laid with greater frequency. 

Lastly, you state that I demand that the Foreign Secretary 
“should always be in his place to answer questions.” There 
is nota syllable in my pamphlet which could be interpreted 
to mean anything of the kind. There is no complaint what- 
ever with regard to the arrangement by which the Foreign 
Secretary only attends at question time on certain days of 
the week. 

By putting into my mouth such words as I have italicized 
your article gives a very misleading idea of the contention 
I am urging. As many of your readers will probably only 
see your article and not my pamphlet I feel that I may be 
allowed in justice to myself to explain that I did not use the 
expressions attributed to me, which would have rendered my 
argument unreasonable and absurd.—I am, Sir, &., 

House of Commons, 8.W. ArTHuR Ponsonsy. 

[We are, of course, delighted to give the fullest publicity 
to Mr. Ponsonby’s protest, but after reading his actual words 
in their context and endeavouring to estimate their general 
effect, we cannot admit that we have in our summary of his 
suggestions done him an injustice. We cannot reprint his little 
book, but we may quote verbatim his own summary of his 
demands: “ More frequent opportunities for discussion in the 
House of Commons. Answers to Parliamentary Questions. 
The laying of papers on Foreign Questions. Pronouncements 
by the Foreign Secretary in the country.” These constitute 





the machinery which ought, Mr. Ponsonby tel's us, to be 
utilized to the full “instead of being discarded.” If any of our 
readers who are interested care to look back at our article of last 
week—Mr. Ponsonby, though no doubt unintentionally, does 
not represent it quite fairly by his quotations—we venture to 
say that such readers will admit that we did not give an unfair 
or inaccurate description of his demands.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE PROBLEM OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 
[To tax Eptron or tas “Srecraror.”)} 
Sir,—In reply to the letter from your correspondent 
“ Conservator,” may I point out that the recommendations 
of the Royal Commission with regard to the feeble-minded 
included the consideration of those cases in which parents 
might be able and willing to keep a defective child in safe 
and happy seclusion at home? Where this is possible, it 
will only be necessary to show that it is done. With regard 
to the poor, all experience goes to show that the better and 
more loving the parents, the greater their anxiety that their 
child shall be cared for. I have had a great deal to do with 
parents of this class, and I say, quite confidently, that 
when they are what they ought to be there is little difficulty 
in persuading them to entrust their weak-minded child to 
proper care. Constantly they themselves put forward the 
plea: “I can look after him while I am alive, but what is 
to become of him when I am gone?” The greatest hard- 
ship is in asking them to take the burden upon themselves 
of deciding that their child shall be segregated. “The 
neighbours will say I never ought to have put him away” 
is a not infrequent excuse for refusal. If there were no 
choice the hardship would be much lessened and the relief 
would be very great. The class who of all others 
give the most trouble with regard to their defective 
children are precisely those who least merit con- 
sideration ; themselves either weak-minded or wicked, 
they cruelly neglect their offspring whilst in charge of them; 
they readily promise anything in order to be rid of the 
expense of maintaining them whilst little, and then, when 
they arrive at man’s estate, persuade them to leave a happy 
home in order that they may earn something, not believing 
that the work in which they have seen them employed is 
possible only in the special circumstances provided for them. 
There is another very large class concerning whom there need 
be no distress on account of family relations; that consists of 
the children who find their way into workhouses or have been 
born there. These boys and girls are either illegitimate 
children, knowing only one parent, who is, as a rule, quite incap- 
able of caring for them, or they are orphans, With a properly 
graded system of care, beginning with the special school and 
ending with the farm colony, there will be no need for any 
sudden decision as to the ultimate destination of any particular 
child. Should it turn out, at any point in its career, that there 
has been a mistake (and that is what many people fear) nothing 
irrevocable will have taken place. The child will have received 
only benefit from its treatment. With powers of detention 
it will not be necessary to say to any parent that his child 
is to be segregated for life. It will be enough to say that his 
certificate carries his schooling to the age of eighteen, and 
then to twenty, and so on, as may be finally arranged. The 
possibilities are great of a far more humane and tender 
system of dealing with the weak in mind than now obtains, 
when, except in the case of the rich, who very commonly do 
send them to institutions, they are for the most part left to 
the care of their parents until these die and then have to 
struggle against—or, as they cannot struggle, to submit to 
—all the hardships which must of necessity be their lot.—I 
am, Sir, &c., Mary Denpy. 
13 Clarence Road, Withington, Manchester. 


[To tas Eprror or trae “Srecrator.” | 
Srr,—In your review in the Spectator of February 3rd of 
Sir Thomas Clouston’s book on “ Unsoundness of Mind” you 
refer to Professor Karl Pearson’s recent statements. As 
those statements and those of an active and much-respected 
English worker for the good of the feeble-minded, who asserts 
that, while feeble-mindedness is a cause of drunkenness, 
drunkenness does not cause feeble-mindedness, tend to lessen 
the desire of the community to get rid, as far as possible, of 
the causes of excessive drinking, I think that it may be well 
to call attention to the fact that in Germany and Switzerland, 
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where more feeble-minded persons are under observation than 


in this country, all scientific observers seem to be convinced 
that drunkenness is one of the chief causes of feeble-minded- 
ness. In support of this statement I will copy a few of the 
notes which I have made in the last month or two from 
the carefully edited Zeitschrift fiir Schulgesundheitspflege, 
which publishes extracts from the annual reports of many 
schools and other institutions for feeble-minded children : 
“Dr. Koller, of Herisau, well known for his admirable 
statistics of the feeble-minded in the Canton of Appenzell, 
at a Congress held in Berne last May divided the causes of 
feeble-mindedness in children into two groups : (a) those which 
affect the child; (b) those which pre-exist in the parents. The 
causes of the (a) group account for only one-seventh of 
the observed cases of feeble-mindedness according to the 
Appenzell figures, and those of the (b) group for six-sevenths. 
Here the chief are drunkenness, weak-mindedness, and 
syphilis; and chronic alcoholic poisoning is the most noxious 
of them. Switzerland has thirty-two institutions for the 
feeble-minded with 5,586 inmates, and ninety-one special 
classes for feeble-minded children with 2,009 scholars and 
ninety-six teachers. Many of these institutions were repre- 
sented at the Congress, and no dissent from Dr. Koller’s 
statements was expressed.” My next note gives a kind of 
evidence respecting the influence of the excessive use of 
alcohol by parents on the mental condition of their children, 
which seems to me to be very valuable, and which can only be 
obtained in countries where there is much more drunkenness 
at one season than during the rest of the year. “In the part 
for May and June 1911 of the Heilpidagogische Schul- wnd 
Elternzeitung R. Preiss, of Vienna, shows that the statistics 
collected by the Swiss mental specialist, Dr. Bezzola, prove 
that in Switzerland most idiots are born about nine months 
after the season in which most drinking takes place.”—I am, 
Sir, &c., T. C. Horsratt. 
Swanscoe Park, near Macclesfield. 





TRADE DISPUTES ACT 1906. 

{To tae Eprron or Tue “Srecraror.”’] 
Sir,—The effect of the Trade Disputes Act 1906 through- 
out the country has been so marked in encouraging strife 
and strikes that some information as to what various 
Judges have said on its provisions may be of interest. The 
following are extracts from Judgments contained in various 
Law Reports and are of considerable weight. 

Mr. Justice Darling, on March 16th, 1908, in the case of 
Bussy v. Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants and Bell, 
said it was notorious that the Act was passed to reverse the 
law laid down in the case of the Taff Vale Railway Co. v. 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants, where the Society 
had contended that the Legislature had authorized the 
creation of numerous bodies of men capable of earn- 
ing great wealth and of acting by agents with 
absolutely no responsibility for the wrongs that they 
might do to other persons by the use of that wealth and the 
employment of those agents, and in that case Lord (then Mr.) 
Justice Farwell had decided against the Society. Mr. Justice 
Darling then proceeded to state that from the humiliating 
position of being on a level with other lawful associations of 
his Majesty’s subjects the statute of 1906 had relieved all 
registered trade unions, and they were now super legem, just 
as the medieval Emperor was super grammaticam. 

In the later case of Rickards v. Bartram, Mr. Justice Darling 
referred to the immunity which the Legislature had given to 
trade unions from any penalty for doing that which no other 
of his Majesty’s subjects could do without punishment, and 
said it was true that Parliament had enacted that if trade 
unions did certain things they should have, as trade unions, 
absolute immunity. They had it—no one else had. 

In the case of Conway v. Wade the Master of the Rolls 
(Sir H. H. Cozens-Hardy) stated that the main object of the 
Trade Disputes Act 1906 was to put trade unions in a peculiar 
and preferential position and to treat trade disputes differently 
from all other disputes. 

In the same case Lord Justice Farwell stated that it was 
common knowledge that trade unions were dissatisfied with 
the law of conspiracy and with their position under the Judg- 
ment in Taff Vale Railway Co. v. Amalgamated Society of 
Railway Servants and desired to obtain for themselves, in 





addition to that capacity for holding property and acting by 
agents which they had, the unrestricted capacity for in juring 
other people by the use of that capacity which they had not, 
a privilege possessed by no other person or corporation in the 
realm. The general nature of the Act was in entire contra- 
diction of those doctrines of personal freedom and equality 
before the law which had hitherto been its main aim and 
object. He also stated that it was possible for the Courts 
in former years to defend any individual liberty against 
the aggression of kings and barons, because the defence 
rested on the law which they administered ; it was not possible 
for the Courts to do so when the Legislature altered the laws so 
as to destroy liberty, for they could only administer the law, 
The Legislature could not make evil good, but it could make 
it not actionable. 

The Lord Chancellor (Lord Loreburn) in Conway v. Wade 
said that if the Act was to be interpreted or applied in the 
view that stirring up strife was the aim and object of any 
part of it then, indeed, it would be a fountain of bitter 
waters. 

In the case of Osborne v. Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants Lord Justice Fletcher Moulton said that in examin- 
ing the Trade Disputes Act he found that trade unions were 
placed in a wholly exceptional position in the eyes of the law, 
and that Section 4 freed trade unions from liability in all 
actions in tort. 

If the provisions of an Act of Parliament are of such a 
nature as to receive condemnation at the hands of so many 
Judges then surely the need for its amendment or repeal is 
self-evident.—I am, Sir, &c:, C. ARTHUR BUCKLEY, 

2 Booth Street, Manchester. 





THE TERRITORIAL FORCE. 

]To rue Epiror or tue “Srecrator.” | 
S1r,—In your issue of February 10th Colonel Keene, of the 
National Service League, quotes the advice given by the 
Inspector-General as to the best use to be made of the very 
limited time for which the Government is prepared to pay 
for embodied training. Colonel Keene concludes by saying: 
“ Any one who knows the limitations of the voluntary system 
will understand thoroughly that it is impossible to correct the 
faults complained of by General Sir John French, and it is 
this cireumstance which gives so much cause for anxiety to 
those who are anxious to see a Home Defence Force ready to 
take the field, fully equipped and fully trained, on the day that 
war breaks out.” This is an entirely new proposition for the 
National Service League, because if there is any meaning at 
all in the words it indicates a regular professional standing 
army; and if we are to have national service on this basis it 
means, not four, but more than forty millions a year, and not 
inconvenience, but absolute dislocation and disruption of all 
trade. 

Allowing, however, for the somewhat reckless use of language 
in which it is customary for advocates of compulsion to indulge 
when deprecating the Territorial Force, let us suppose that 
what Colonel Keene means is, not a “fully trained” army, but 
one that shall be trained on the lines of compulsory service 
advocated by the National Service League ; in this scheme the 
only difference in training from that which now obtains in the 
Territorial Force, so far as appears from the official publica- 
tion of the League, is that each man shall have had at the 
age of eighteen three or four months’ recruit drill at a training 
depét. Unfortunately the value of such training is not great, 
because it is not regimental, and one of the great objects that 
training should develop is to fit the man into his place in 
the unit, and bring about what Colonel Sir Lonsdale Hale has 
so aptly described az the “ mutual cohesion ” between all ranks 
in a regiment. 

When this essential element in military efficiency is borne in 
mind by those engaged in the training, it is indeed wonderful 
what can be done on the voluntary basis. 

Following the directions of Lord Haldane, with which 
Colonel Keene agrees, I will, in substantiation of this, quote 
two expressions of opinion of those who have taken every 
opportunity of seeing the Volunteers and Territorials at work. 
When I had the honour to command a volunteer battalion the 
inspecting officer—an exceedingly precise and particularly 
regular scldier—stated in his confidential inspection report of 
this battalion: “This unit is ready for war in every respect.” 
Again, in reference to the Territorial Force at the conclusion 
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of the Army Maneuvres in 1910—the very year to which the 
report quoted by Colonel Keene refers—Sir John French said : 
“ The Territorials have proved themselves to be extraordinarily 
cficient.” The Territorials referred to consisted of a mounted 
brigade, an infantry brigade, and a brigade of field artillery. 
Hence it is clear that the faults alluded to can, even under a 
voluntary system, be corrected. 

I must not trespass too much on your valuable space or I 
should like to explain what a mistake is being made by the 
advocates of compulsion in assuming that the alternative 
suggested in the scheme put forward by the National Service 
League would replace the Territorial Force by a fully trained 
army, and incidentally the mischief they do in constantly 
depreciating the efficiency that has been attained. The real 
cause for anxiety is that, whereas the rub is almost certain to 
come before there is any departure from the voluntary principle, 
the Territorial Force may lack both numbers and confidence 
owing to the persistent and unfair attacks it is subjected to by 
the National Service League and the Unionist Press. I should 
like also to indicate how the extra four millions demanded by 
the National Service League might be expended to much greater 
advantage than by adopting their scheme.—I am, Sir, &c., 

T. Srurmy Cave. 

Woking. 

[Colonel Keene may have made a slip in speaking of a fully 
trained force, but he did not, of course, mean to develop any 
policy different from that which is advocated by the National 
Service League. As was quite clear from the context, what 
he meant was that men who had received a sound four months’ 
recruits’ training would constitute a better and more efficient 
Territorial Force than that which we now possess. The lesson 
to be drawn from Colonel Sturmy Cave’s letter would seem 
to be that the Swiss Army is utterly worthless. Yet one can 
hardly believe that this is really his opinion. With his 
defence of the Territorials we are in agreement. Though 
we want double their numbers and more opportunities for 
training, we have never harshly criticised the force. We 
regard it as in many ways excellent, and as to the patriotism of 
its members there can be no sort of question. We note, how- 
ever, that the strong condemnations quoted by Colonel Keene 
were not made by the League, but, strangely enough, by its 
opponents.—Ep. Spectator. | 





HUNT STABLES AND NATIONAL DEFENCE. 
{To tue Epiror or tux “ Sprcrator.”’] 

§1r,— With reference to“ Hunt Stables and National Defence” 
in the Spectator of February 10th, will you kindly allow me 
space to reply to Mr. Woodgate’s question: “How many 
average 'l'ommies of a crack cavalry corps could, mounted, 
lead a couple of high-couraged spare mounts to a closed gate, 
open it, and pass through without a hitch?” If he will ask 
any cavalry officer be will be told that every cavalry soldier 
should be able to do this, just as well as the second horseman 
in the hunting-field, since the soldier is trained to lead, 
mounted, as many as three horses, and mancuvre with them 
at all paces during “dismounted action.” As to eye for 
country, there is no reason that our soldiers, with all the field 
training they now receive, should not be equal to the second 
horseman in this respect. Under our present conditions of 
training there are no “ barracked ” cavalrymen.—I an, Sir, &c., 

CAVALRY SOLDIER. 





MR. BONAR LAW’S SPEECH. 
(To tue Epitor or Tae “Srecrator.’’] 
S1rr,—May I say, with regard to Scotland, that if Mr. Borar 
Law can find it possible to modify his position on Tariff 
Reform he will probably find it will very greatly help the 
Unionist cause north of the Tweed at next election? 
Liberals, who are unhappy over the Insurance Act and decline 
to touch Home Rule, are (as in my own case) not prepared to 
vote for Tariff Reform—that is, Protection. We can only 
abstain. This, you will observe, is what happened in the 
recent Edinburgh by-election.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ScorrisH LIBERAL. 

[We do not agree with “Scottish Liberal,” and think him 
wrong to abstain instead of voting fur the Union. But our 
disapproval cannot alter the fact that there are hundreds of 
Liberals in every constituency—not only in Scotland, but in 
England—who adopt a similar attitude. We do not ask 





Mr. Bonar Law to make concessions to vs as Free Traders— 
things are long past that—we merely desire to point out to 
him the way in which he can ensure a victory for the 
Union. We want him to win, not merely to score a tie.— 
Ep. Spectator.) 





[To tux Epirog oy tas “Srecraror.”’} 

Sir,—Mr. W. P. Fullagar, your Bolton correspondent of Feb- 
ruary 10th, knows his Lancashire well as to Tariff Reform, and 
it is refreshing to find such an experienced and able Tory 
coming out into the open to tell the public how things really 
are. At first the cotton operative was taken in by the 
heresy, but after a while, on his Free Trade education being 
attended to by the trade-union leaders, he will now have 
nothing to do with the Birmingham proposals. In the city 
of Manchester, where there are few cotton mills, things are 
little different. “Conservative Worker ” does not tell all about 
the Manchester election to which he refers. The votes were 
very largely personal, and had not much to do with Tariff 
Reform. The Tory Party of their own making has got into 
a hole, and how they are to get out of it is not an easy 
matter. One thing is pretty certain, that if a General Election 
in Lancashire were fought on Tariff Reform alone it would 
have no chance.—I am, Sir, &c., WILLIAM TATTERSALL. 

Strutt Street, Manchester. 

[We cannot publish any more letters on this subject.— 
Ep. Spectator.) 





A NONCONFORMIST CATECHISM. 
[To tux Eprton or Tus “ Srecrator.’’} 

S1r,—In view of Dr. Horton’s impressive letter in the Times, 
I suggest the following catechism to his co-religionists, for use 
in self-examination :— 

Q. Why doI surrender my brethren in Ireland to persecution 
by Roman Catholics ? 

A. Because the Irish Roman Catholics will help me to despoil 
another Church in Wales. 
Do I do evil that good may come ? 
No. Because I am a Protestant Nonconformist. 
What do the unregenerate say ? 
“ See how these Christians love one another.” 
What is my root-principle ? 
“ Fiat justitia, ruat caelum.” 
What is “ justitia” ? 
The “ Swansea” case, 
What is “‘caelum” ? 
Common morality. 
How do my newspapers make adherents to my principle ? 
. By dissemination of betting-tips, which, nevertheless, I 
consider incitements to all evil. 

Q. What am I really? 

A. Like the Apostle Paul before his conversion—“ after the 
most straitest sect of our religion I live a Pharisee” | 


—Iam, Sir, &c., Ww. 


POPOPOPOoP OPO 





“THE MIRACLE.” 
[To tux Epitor ov tue “Srecraror.” | 

Sir,—The outspoken delight and enjoyment expressed by 
your correspondent “ X.” with regard to one of the Christmas 
pantomimes are themselves rather interesting phenomena, 
almost as refreshing as he apparently finds the entertainment 
in question. His powers of admiration are apparently omni- 
vorous, and include even the limelight men, who, “slung at 
some peril of their lives in swinging cradles from the roof,” 
send down “shafts of blinding light of all colours” upon the 
scene below. Alas! I can lay no claim to your correspondent’s 
occult powers, and dare not affirm with his (doubtless well- 
founded) confidence that “that is the deliberate intention of 
Providence,” either with regard to theatrical or Matterhorn 
scenery. Without pretending to be in the confidence either 
of Providence or of the great London public, but merely as a 
humble member of the latter, just a mere “ man of no import- 
ance,” may I venture to express a word of sincere regret at, 
first, the choice of subject and, secondly, its treatment ? 

Of course we all know that Christmas and other panto- 
mimes are apt to have little or no connexion with their 
ostensible subject. That “Jack and the Beanstalk,” “ Robin- 
son Crusoe,” or “ Dick Whittington” should all be represented 
by comely young ladies in tights is traditional—and ulso, 
perhaps, indicative of the keen sense of the fitness of things 
possessed and enjoyed by many theatrical managers and their 
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appreciative audiences. No one would be so churlish as to 
grudge any appropriate praise or appreciation either to the 
shapely young ladies, or to the enterprising management, or 
even tothe limelight men; for they, at least, do not, as a rule, 
lay any special claims to be judged by standards of high art 
or to anything more thamrthey fully deserve. 

But is it not rather'a pity that, in eager search for some- 
thing “ new,” one of the most charming of the many medieval 
legends in honour of Our Lady should have been chosen as 
a vehicle for pantomimic sensationalism, as “made in Ger- 
many”? The present “production” (bolstered up and gal- 
vanized into unnatural life by elaborate and _ lavish 
advertisement) would seem to bear about the same relation 
to the original as that of a flaring poster to an “old master,” 
of a jig on a barrel organ to a fugue of Bach’s, or of the 
“ shafts of blinding light, &c. ” (so much admired by your corre- 
spondent) to the light of day or of a moonlight night. 

It is pleasant to find oneself in absolute agreement with 
your correspondent on one point at least. He is rightly 
sarcastic concerning the ineptitude of the idea of treating the 
story as a dream ; itis, of course,absurd. The original paints, 
or attempts to paint, the infinite pity of Notre Dame for 
frail humanity as typified by the erring sister. In the face 
of ecclesiastical severity and strict monastic asceticism, 
the erring nun is admitted straightway to heaven—having 
suffered her purgatory, poor thing! on earth. “Her sins 
which are many are forgiven.” Her purgatory has been 
veal, and no mere bad dream, or even nightmare! Unhappily, 
for purposes of theatrical display, it has been deemed appro- 
priate to visualize, corporealize, and thus emphasize the poor 
sister’s frailties—a glaring error of taste and lack of all sense 
of artistic proportion, which is the more unpardonable as that 
side of the subject has already been treated by Macterlinck, 
with his unerring instinct for sheer beauty, as being told in 
confession to the Virgin. The difference between his beau- 
tiful version of the legend and that now under consideration 
would seem to show the contrast between the artist’s touch 
and the heavy hand of the artificer or artisan. 

That this entirely false proportion, destroying as it does 
the balance and beauty of the original legend, has given a 
“twist” to the whole story (capable, one fears, of disturbing 
the rest of the good monk who first composed it) is shown, 
I think, by a comment overheard by chance the other day. 
A young fellow, the typical “man in the street,” happened to 
remark to another as I passed, “It’s rather a sordid story, 
you know—about a nun who goes wrong!” I heard no more, 
but it was obvious, of course, to what he referred ; and equally 
obvious that the latest achievement of the latest form of 
so-called “dramatic art,” of which we have heard so much 
recently, has been the conversion of a beautiful legend to 
the praise and glory of Our Lady into—a “ sordid story”! 

Perhaps that is the miracle !—I am, Sir, &c., Nemo. 

London. 





DEFENSIVE HUMOUR. 
(To tue Epitor or THe “Srecrator,”’ | 

‘Sir,—I read with interest the article with the above title 
contained in your issue of January 27th. I am, however, 
sceptical as to the accuracy of your contributor who ascribes 
the famous “Subscription” joke to Lord Palmerston. In 
1836 there wan published a book by one of the immortal authors 
of “ Rejected Addresses ” (Horace Smith). It is entitled “The 
Tin Trumpet or Heads and Tails,” and for its wit and wisdom 
deserves to be widely readto-day. From this work I transcribe 
the writer’s remarks on “ Subscriptions ” :— 


“ Subscriptions.—Private: Paying your creditors by taxing your 
friends; an approved method for getting rid of both. Many years 
ngo a worthy and well-known baronet having become embarrassed 
in his circumstances, a subscription was set on foot by his friends, 
and a letter soliciting contributions was addressed to the late 
Lord Erskine, who immediately dispatched the following answer ;— 

‘ My-dear Sir John,— 

‘I am in general an enemy to subscriptions of this nature ; first, 
because my own finances are by no means in a flourishing plight 
and, secondly, because pecuniary assistance thus conferred must 
be equally painful to the donor and the receiver. As I feel, how- 
ever, the sincerest gratitude for your public services and regard 
for your private worth, I have great pleasure in subscribing 
[Here the worthy baronet, big with expectation, turned over the 





leaf and fittished the perusal of the note, which terminated ag 
follows }—in subscribing myself, 
* My dear Sir John, 
‘ Yours very faithfully, 
* Erskine,’ ” 
—I am, Sir, &e., H. Lonspatz, 
Lewis’ School, Pengam, vid Cardi f. 





TENNYSON’S POET'S SONG. 
[To rae Ep:rtor or tHe “Specraror.”’] 
Srr,— When Tennyson wrote— 
“The swallow stopt as he hunted the bee” 
he was not incorrect, as your correspondent appears to think, 
In proof of this I beg to call attention to a letter from 
Mr.S. A. Duncan, of Herbertdale, Cape of Good Hope, who 
in a. letter to the late Professor Churton Collins, dated 
January 27th, 1900, and quoted in his “ Life,” says: “Iam a 
very old and extensive bee-keeper, and one of the greatest 
troubles I ever had to contend with is the immense destruction 
of my bees by the swallows. I have shot great numbers (three 
species) and found them in each case choke-full of my poor 
bees. They don’t seem to mind the stings at all.” If 
Tennyson altered “bee” to “fly” because he thought that 
swallows do not “hunt” bees he might, were he alive now, go 
back to the original with better information available.—I am, 
Sir, &., GrEoRGE E. Fyson, 
Woodhurst, Bloomfield Gardens, Bath. 


(To tHe Epiror or tHe “Srectator.”’] 
Srir,—Tennyson, as an observer of nature, hardly needs a 
defender. But it is interesting to note that Vergil, another 
close observer, falls into the same error, if error it be, with 
regard to the swallow’s habits when he speaks of “ Procne, 
with murder’s stain upon her breast” as an enemy of the hive. 
In a poem of such exquisite finish as “The Poet’s Song” the 
probabilities seem to be against any such inadvertence as the 
writing of “bee” for “fly.” Malo equidem cum Vergilio 
errare. But, in any case, Tennyson’s swallow is right “all 
the time.” He “stopt.” Can it be that not the poet’s song 
was responsible for this interruption of the chase but the 
horrifying discovery made by the bird, on closer inspection, 
that what he had taken for a blue-bottle was, in reality, a 
honey-bee, and therefore not fair game, according to the 
rules P—I am, Sir, &c., J. 5S. O. Toms. 

The Grove, Durham. 





BIRD-BOXES. 
[To rae Epiror of tue “ Srecrator.”’ | 

Srr,—Your correspondent, Mr. T. E. Eccles, deplores the fact 
that in different parts of the Continent so much more atten- 
tion is given to this subject than with us, and he mentions 
the nesting-jars fixed against the sides of the Val d’Aosta 
houses as “a home for birds.” I have seen them, too. Some 
quarter of a century ago I was on a diligence somewhere in 
France, and I remarked on them to a fellow-traveller—a 
Frenchman—beside me. I did not recognize the object of 
the jars and asked for enlightenment. “ For the birds,” he 
said. “To breed in?” I asked. “ Roost in or breed in,” he 
replied. ‘“ We mount a ladder at night and catch them and 
wring their necks.” “But why?” I exclaimed. “ Parbleu,” 
said he, “ls mangent les raisins!” And when I came to 
think of it, the only birds one ever sees in a vine district are 
magpies—lots of them—and crows, which neither mangent les 
raisins nor are themselves “ mangeable.” 

About the same period I was at Taormina, and, struck by 
the absence of dogs—no great loss, judging by the Italian 
standard of bow-wow—I asked my friendly landlord the 
reason. “Dogs! No!” said he. “We shoot the dogs!” 
“Good gracious! What for?” Lasked. “ Parbleu,” he said, 
“ ils mangent les raisins!” This fact, though shocking, was 
interesting as throwing an explanation on Avsop’s fable of 
“The Fox and the Grapes,” which had till then always been 
something of a stumbling-block to me, though I once made 
the acquaintance of a cock in Spain—a handsome but greedy 
bird—which would catch a large grape thrown to him and 
swallow it whole with every manifestation of appreciation. 
No doubt the bird-jaras are at Val d'Aosta right enough, but 
whether their object is purely philanthropic or “ philornithic ” 
seems to me less certain, especially when one recalls the 
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heaps of tiny little feathered creatures lying in all their 
dead glory for sale on Italian food-stalls. Still, your corre- 
spondent may be right—it is good to think so. For myself, 
however, I confess that my mental attitude towards his 
explanation is that of an ancient worthy thus expressed: “I 
don’t mind believing it myself, but there's a good many as 
wouldn’t!”—I am, Sir, &c., D. O. 
Wilbraham Place, 8.W. 





|To THe Epitor OF THE “ Spectator.” } 

S1r,—Similar earthenware jars to those in the Val d’Aosta 
described by Mr. Eccles are made in this country. About 
three years ago I saw some on the buildings of Swallow’s Tile 
Works, near Cranleigh, Surrey ; and noticing that the birds 
appeared to have freely adopted them for nesting I purchased 
afew. They were of quite good appearance, and their con- 
struction was such that they could either be built into the 
brickwork or be securely hung from nails driven into the wall. 
Some were provided with alighting ledges, while others were 
quite plain. 

I had them placed high up under the eaves of my house, 
and I have since often seen birds going in and out of the pots, 
using them, I suppose, as convenient shelters; for I do not 
think the birds have in my case adopted them for nesting, 
possibly owing to the fact that they are placed in a northerly 
aspect, although I cannot speak definitely on this point, 
because the jars are fixed in too high a position to permit of 
examination.—I am, Sir, Xc., Percy E. Ripuey., 

“Abinger,” Purley, Surrey. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the wriler’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to bein 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 








POETRY. 


DEAF EARS AND MELTING HEARTS. 
(Dedicated to Dr. Horton.) 
THe Walrus and the Carpenter 
Were walking in the Strand, 
They wept like anything to see 
Home Rule so near at hand: 
“If only they were Catholics,” 
They said, “it would be grand.” 


“We weep for you, O brethren dear, 
We deeply sympathize ; 
Look at our pocket-handkerchiefs 
Before our streaming eyes. 
You've put us in a horrid fix,” 
The tearful Walrus cries. 





“We feel for you so tenderly, 
Our very heart-strings melt ; 
Had we been standing in your shoes 
The same we should have felt. 
We do not wholly like to trust 
The Roman-Irish Celt. 


But now the time has come, alas! 
To talk of many things— 

Fiat justitia, caelum 
Ruat—and how it stings, 

That Nonconformist con-sci-ence, 
And whether it has wings. 


It hurts us just as much as you, 
Your sorrows are our own; 

If Irish Parliaments oppress 
You'll hear a bitter groan, 

From all our loving brotherhood 
One sympathetic moan. 


We may be right, we may be wrong, 
But still our course is plain— 

What Ireland asks is Ireland’s right, 
And never mind the pain 

That we shall feel to know that you’ve 
Appealed to us in vain. 





’Tis we who most your pity need, 
Though upon you is laid 

The yoke our very bands have forged, 
The yoke our votes have made :-~ 
The Nonconformist con-sci-ence 
Again,” the Walrus said. 


“Let right be done though skies may fall 
Whatever be your fate, 
Let all your liberties be lost 
And ruin seize the State; 
We are all right and, if you're hurt, 
Your glory will be great. 


Wolves howl in Ireland round the fold, 
So fly before you're bit; 

If not courageous, yet ‘tis wise 
The sinking bark to quit ; 

*T were sad to know, if you were there 
We'd helped to scuttle it.” 


The Walrus and the Carpenter 
Went walking hand in band : 
“T think we've made it very clear 
Our sympathy is grand,” 
The Walrus said, “and in their eyes 
Have scattered heaps of sand.” 
E. Hock.irFre. 








BOOKS. 


CHINA IN TRANSITION.* 
Ir there be in the eyes of the enthusiast of the peace 
propaganda any advantage for humanity in wars and rumours 
of war, it must surely be in their educative influence. How 
many Englishmen, though by their franchise partners in the 
greatest Empire the world has ever seen, had before the Boer 
War any, even rudimentary, knowledge of South Africa and 
its problems ? How many before the Russo-Japanese War 
had been awake to the renaissance of Japan, or bad even heard 
of Corea or Manchuria? How many, till the native unrest 
had awakened their alarms, bad taken the trouble to under- 
stand the conditions of the British Raj in India? As for 
China, until the Boxer rebellion, or rather until the 
present revolutionary movement, it was to most of them a 
region as remote and vague as Cathay to their ancestors 
of the Middle Ages, its inhabitants a teeming, laborious, 
slightly ridiculous race, characterized by their conservative 
exclusiveness, their pigtails and long finger-nails, their taste 
for dog-flesh and opium, and their tendency by emigra- 
tion to upset the white-labour market. The European-drilled 
troops at Wuchang, the city of “military splendour,” revolt 
against the Manchu rule, the local revolt grows into a 
national revolution, and at once the sealed book is opened, and 
to the world, now no longer indifferent, the old immemorial 
China stands’ revealed, just at the moment when it is 
crumbling into ruin, to make way for a new China of 
which the nature and final constitution are still “on the knees 
of the gods.” The portentous nature of the revelation must 
be realized by even the most insular intelligence. An ancient 
civilization, which in its essential characteristics existed 
before “the glory that was Greece and the grandeur that 
was Rome,” is passing away before our eyes, to give place to 
—what no man knows. Even those of us who know nothing 
of the immemorial culture of the Chinese, and are unmoved 
by the spectacle of its passing, may well be impressed by the 
fact that a nation numbering, it is supposed, between three 
and four hundred million souls bas been rudely awakened from 
its secular dream of peace to the realization that, if it is to 
survive, it must be armed. “ Hitherto,” says Dr. Geil, con:- 
menting on the mushroom growth of barracks in every 
Chinese city he visited, “China has been a literary nation: 
she wants only ten years to complete her conversion, and will 
then be a military one.” “The whole empire,” he says else- 
where, “seems to be arming, not in extraordinary haste, but 
with thoroughness, with doggedness, and with resources 
wherewith no one European nation can compare”—a fact 
portentous indeed when we couple it with the news that last 








* Fighteen Capitals of China. By William Edgar Geil, Litt.D., &c. London; 
Constable and Co,  [2ls, net.) > 
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Tuesday universal military service became a fundamental law 
of the new republic. 

“The past dies fast in China” is the refrain that runs 
through all Dr. Geil’s narrative; and the narrative itself 
is a most striking illustration of how rapid is the 
change. The author’s object is to give “an instantaneous 
view of the new China as she is poised between the past and 
future”; but the poise has been overset, and, though the 
title-page of the book bears the date 1911, the China it 
describes is already in large measure dead and gone. This 
does not lessen the value of the work; rather it heightens the 
impression its author intnds to convey; and for those who 
wish to understand the epoch-making course of events in 
China, the vivid sketches given in this book of the country as 
it was “ poised” on the edge of revolution will prove in the 
highest degree illuminating. We say “sketches”; for Dr. 
Geil’s account does not pretend to be complete or all-inclusive. 
The scope of the book is, indeed, somewhat difficult to define: 
it is neither a guide book, a book of travel, a history, a 
geography book, nor a diary, though it is something of each. 
The author, already well known for his books on the Yangtze 
and the Great Wall, has visited the eighteen capitals of China 
and has jotted down his impressions of men and things, 
illastrating them with admirable photographs and, what is more 
important, with copious extracts from local annals and from 
those Chinese classics which are everywhere being rapidly and 
ruthlessly “scrapped.” For the result the author modestly 
disclaims any literary merit—too modestly, we think, for the 
book has that quality of literary excellence which is to be 
expected when a keen and sympathetic observer describes 
what he has seen and heard in the language that is natural 
.to him. 

Of the names of the eighteen capitals of China many have 
. become more or less familiar to newspaper readers in recent 
months—W uchang, with its vast annexes beyond the great 
.viver, Hanyang with its ironworks and arsenal, Hankau with 
-its busy trade and foreign concessions, being the first to 
spring into lurid prominence. Not the least of Dr. Geil’s 
services is that he has been at pains, not only to bring the 
cities themselves before our eyes, but to give their very 
names a living significance. Journalists and their readers are 
b>wildered by unfamiliar forms hard to memorize; it is diffi- 
.eult, for instance, not to confuse Wu-chau and Wu-cbang, or 
to distinguish between Hu-nan and Ho-nan, Shens-si and 
Shan-si. The difficulty is lessened when we have the names— 
often picturesque and beautiful, sometimes rich in historical 
significance—interpreted for us. The popular name of Nan- 
king, for instance—‘“‘the Southern Capital’”—enshrines its 
historical and actual importance in opposition to Peking, “the 
Northern Capital”; while its official name of Kiang-ning, 
“the River's Peace,” is eloquent of its position on the 
Yangtze Kiang, the river par excellence of China. Or what 
could be more poetical and expressive than the name of 
Yun-nan, the province “south of the clouds,” which to the 
north-east rises like an immense staircase to the “cloudy 
mountains ” ? 

It is in the city of Yunnan (Yannon Fu) that Dr. Geil 
incidentally notes the most remarkable signs of the coming 
change, in its barracks, its hall of assembly, its new educa- 
tional institutions. Already it is connected by railway with 
French Indo-China, and the author foresees the time, not far 
distant, when it will be similarly connected with Assam and 
Burma, bringing into contact the civilizations of India and 
China. These innovations are wonderful and fateful; but 
they still have the air of exotics, and we confess that we are 
more fascinated by fading vision of old China given us in 
these pages than by these glimpses of familiar and not always 
beautiful forms in unfamiliar surroundings. Splendid, for 
jnstance, is the impression of Soo-chow, “the Amsterdam- 
Venice of the East,” with its beautiful water-gates and its 
Grand Canal from which the waterways radiate all over the 
Yangtze basin and across country to the Hwang-ho; and 
deeply interesting the picture of Nanchang, “the Splendour 
of the South,” still a stronghold of the ancient tradition and 
the seat of the Taoist “pope” (a mild-mannered man, to 
judge by his portrait), whose charms and formula, we are 
tempted to think, would not so long have enjoyed popular 
favo. r had they not possessed some efficacy, doubtless through 
the power of faith, in curing human ills, 

The above examples may serve as some indication of what 








are, in our opinion, the conspicuous merits of Dr. Geil’s book. 
With the wider deductions which he draws from his observa- 
tions we confess that we are not always impressed. Dr. Geil 
is a patriotic American and an ardent Evangelical Christian— 
both excellent qualities, but apt to cloud the judgment when 
too straitly combined. His vision of China in the future is 
of a great Christian republic, and he even dreams of a union 
of this republic with the United States and the British 
Empire in a great league for preserving the peace of the 
world; a vision which might cause a certain uneasiness to 
other nations were it ever likely to be realized. The 
evidence Dr. Geil gives of the changed attitude of the 
people towards Christianity is very remarkable; in Taiyuan 
Fu, for instance, which in 1900 was the scene of a hideous 
massacre of missionaries and native Christians, there is 
now a modern university, forty of whose students are 
taking a post-graduate course at Berlin. A wholesale Chris- 
tianization of the population is always a possibility in present 
circumstances; but what sort of national Christianity would 
result? Even now it is clear, to those who can read between 
the lines of Dr. Geil’s evidence, that many—not all—conver- 
sions are due to the belief that the prophylactic and healing 
spells of the missionaries are more powerful than those of the 
native hierophants, and that the revulsion of feeling in their 
favour is the outcome of the discovery that, so far from being 
“devils,” or in league with “devils,” they are positively 
obnoxious tothem. Thus it has been discovered in Nanking 
that the presence of missionaries increases the value of 
house-property, since ghosts cannot abide them, and houses 
which they have inhabited cease to be haunted. 

“It is a fine idea,” says Dr. Geil (p. 202), “that Christianity 
is a prophylactic against ghosts. At present the approved 
method against them is to send for a sorcerer or call in Taoist 
priests or Buddbist monks to chant and drum. It may 
become more popular to hire a Christian as tenant!” This is 
all to the good. So is the abolition of foot-binding, and, 
generally, the growth of a higher idea of the position of 
woman; but we confess that we read with unaffected dismay 
that Chinese girls are not only giving up cosmetics, but that 
they are ceasing to wear bright colours, going abroad for 
preference in “foreign” black, and even, horribile dictu, gar- 
nishing these dismal robes with foreign pearl buttons. 

We cannot do better than close our review of this interest- 
ing volume by quoting, as the best example of the translations 
of Chinese literary fragments given by the author, that of 
the “sonnet ” composed by the Emperor Ch‘ien Lung as he 
walked by the Pearl Grotto beneath the temple of the 
Goddess of Mercy, high on the western amphitheatre of 
hills above the plain on which lies the “ most wondrous of 
Chinese cities,” Peking. This poem, “which reverential hands 
carved into the rock,” is thus rendered into English verse by 
Dr. Geil'’s unnamed companion :— 

“Why have I scaled this misty height ? 
Why sought this mountain den? 


I tread as on enchanted ground, 
Unlike the home of men. 


Weird voices in the trees I hear, 
Weird visions see in air; 

The whispering pines are living harps, 
And fairy hands are there. 


Beneath my feet my realm I see, 
As in a map unrolled, 

Above my head a canopy 
Bedecked with clouds of gold.” 





THE GRANDFATHER OF THACKERAY.* 


Mr. BrapLeY-Brrr presses so closely on the heels of the 
late Sir W. W. Hunter, his eminent predecessor in Anglo- 
Indian administration and letters, that it is not surprising 
that he should attempt a new rendering of the traditions and 
records of which such admirable use was made in The 
Thackerays in India. Mr. Bradley-Birt has had advantages 
denied to the earlier historian of Thackeray, “ the elephant- 
hunter,” the bluff, stolid John Bull, sensible and practical, 
who was the first Collector of Sylhet. He has had the advice 
and help of the descendants of the novelist, and has 
apparently consulted Government records which were over- 
looked by Sir William Hunter. We could wish that his trans- 
literation of local names had been “ Hunterian,” or that he had 


* “ Sylhet’ Thackeray. By F, B, Bradley-Birt, I.C,S, London: Smith, 
Elder and Co, 78, 64, net.) ° 
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consulted some official colleague who had actually served in 
Sylhet, since his place-names, in the quaint Anglo-Indian 
spelling of 150 years ago, are not easily identified. We should 
also have liked to know whether he has studied the beautifully 
written volumes of early records at Sylhet itself (or did they 
perish in the disastrous earthquake of 1897 ?). Mr. Bradley- 
Birt writes with as contagious an enthusiasm as his pre- 
decessor’s of a subject full of interest to all students of the 
origins of Thackeray's genius, in which Anglo-Indian influ- 
ences played an unmistakable and decisive part; interesting, 
too, to all who would know in how homely a fashion, by 
what surprisingly simple means employed, and by what matter- 
of-fact Britons British rule was established in Bengal. Once 
more we read the curiously moving tale of how a little 
handful of British traders established themselves on the 
low-lying swampy banks of the Hooghly, competitors in 
commerce with Dutchmen and Danes and Frenchmen; how 
they strove to mitigate the ennui of their dull exile by 
somewhat strenuous feasting and frivolity; how they im- 
ported their pretty sisters and married them off to the, 
factors, their colleagues; how they gradually secured, first 
pre-eminence and then the monopoly in Eastern trade; 
how the effete incapacity of the Mohammedan rulers of the 
country compelled these traders unwillingly to add political 
control to commerce; and how out of all these obscure and 
humble beginnings arose the great Empire which a British 
King-Emperor has visited in person for the first time in 
history this year. Those first merchant administrators were 
stolid, unimaginative, middle-class Englishmen, bent chiefly 
on making an honest competence so as to retire to a comfort- 
able middle age as country gentlemen at home. Yet they 
lived among stirring and exciting scenes, and it is surely not 
extravagant to suppose that their romantic surroundings 
awoke some latent gift of imagination in them and, in the third 
generation, produced, from such commonplace material as 
William Makepeace Thackeray the first, the genius, the com- 
bined pathos and humour of his wonderful grandson, and the 
delicate literary art of his great-granddaughter, whose kindly 
assistance Mr. Bradley-Birt gratefully and proudly acknow- 
ledges. The greater men of the time—the Clives, the Warren 
Hastingses, the Francises—exhausted themselves in the excite- 
ments, the intrigues, the conflicting ambitions, which were the 
necessary outcome of the novel work of founding a great 
Empire by men untrained to the task and only dimly conscious 
of the importance of their often-hesitating and bewildered 
efforts, Their subordinates, honest Britons who only saw 
in the decay of Muslim rule an opportunity to establish 
their own fortunes and those of their relatives, probably 
did even more by their sober industry and sturdy common 
sense to found the Empire of India on a sound, businesslike 
basis. From one of the most typically British of these sprang 
the great novelist, who was to tell a delighted world of Jos 
Sedley and Colonel Newcome, of Mr. Binnie and Colonel 
Dobbin, whose History of the Punjaub must have been as 
delightful reading as Orme’s immortal chronicle of British 
India. Of these early beginnings of the settlement of Bengal 
Mr. Bradley-Birt writes with competence and with an easily 
flowing style, which makes his narrative as pleasant to read 
as that of Sir William Hunter himself. If he has a defect 
it is that in his eagerness to provide a vivid and living picture 
for his readers he is apt to surmise and guess where docu- 
mentary proof is wanting. W.M. Thackeray the first spent 
only ten years in India in all, and was only twenty-seven 
years old when he began his long leisure of retirement. 
During only three years of his brief administrative career 
was he in independent charge of Sylhet, and even then he 
was for the most part occupied with contracts for the supply 
of lime and elephants to his masters in Calcutta and Leaden- 
hall Street. Yet Mr. Bradley-Birt jumps to the conclusion 
that this mere lad was “a collector of revenue, a maker of 
roads and bridges, an elephant hunter and shikari, a magistrate, 
judge, policeman, and doctor in one.” Roads and bridges were 
sadly lacking in Sylhet even thirty years ago, and there is 
little probability that Thackeray had either time or money 
for amateur engineering. There is no evidence whatever to 
show that he shot so much as a basking crocodile on the 
banks of the Surma, and his fame as an elephant hunter rests 
solely on the fact that he had much difficulty in getting his 
employers to make payment of half the price of sixty-six 
elephants which he contracted to supply to the military 





authorities through his native subordinates. His most im- 
portant administrative performance was the subjugation and 
punishment of the recalcitrant Raja of Jaintia, whose posses- 
sions in the plains of Sylhet were subsequently confiscated 
from his descendants as a consequence of an hereditary and 
traditional addiction to the sacrifice of British subjects to the 
goddess Jainteswari. In short, Mr. Bradley-Birt has made 
himself a practised craftsman in the art of book-making, and 
if he is a little too given to eking out scanty materials by 
assuming that events must have gone as probability would 
show, bis last work is not unworthy of asingularly fascinating 
subject, the beginnings of British rule as exemplified in the 
chronicles of a family which, in addition to the gift to the 
world of the great novelist and his distinguished daughter, 
has furnished many soldiers and statesmen to the maintenance 
and development of the great Empire whose modest beginnings 
are here agreeably and lucidly set forth. In the account of 
the Jaintia Expedition it is pleasant to meet once more the 
gallant Captain Elliker, of whom mention is made in Sir 
Henry Cotton’s admirable Revenue History of Chittagong. 
Perhaps the most delightful chapter in Mr. Bradley-Birt’s 
book is that which deals with the fortunes of the excellent 
Jane Thackeray and her husband, the first and most famous 
of Anglo-Indian engineers and map makers. But something 
of the curious interest which attaches itself to all Thackeray's 
belongings may be felt in every page, and especially in the 
charmingly homely letters which Mr. Bradley-Birt quotes 
with a just appreciation that shows that he has the root 
of the matter in him—that he is more than a mere com- 
piler from not very inaccessible records. How signifi- 
cantly do the simple words “Ever My Dearest Girls’ 
Most Affectionate Father, W. M. T.,” remind us of the pretty 
conclusion of the grandson’s White Squall. But the most 
characteristic and instructive scrap of eighteenth-century 
correspondence in the book is the letter in which the great 
Rennell, already a man with a European reputation, 
petitions Warren Hastings for a modest pension. His con- 
temporaries had won handsome fortunes by “shaking the 
Pagoda Tree,” by the private trade that was then permitted 
to John Company’s servants. Rennell, crippled by wounds 
and exhausted by repeated attacks of malarious fever, had 
been compelled by his exacting duties as a surveyor and 
explorer to content himself with a salary less than that now 
allowed to the most junior civilian. “I will not,’ he says, 
“take up Your Time with a Detail of my Misfortunes and 
sufferings, as the Particulars are already well known to you; 
ner, as the Hon’ble Court of Directors have been pleased to 
approve of my Services, shall I plead the merit of having done 
my Duty.” Could there be a finer example of the proud 
humility of the toil-worn servant of State who demands his 
due as though it were a favour, and is ready, if refused, “ to 
linger out a few years longer” in the then deadly climate of 
Eastern India? 

Mr. Bradley-Birt introduces us to many other worthies of 
Calcutta society at the end of the eighteenth century—to 
governors, judges, factors, soldiers, to gallant men, and the 
lovely and accomplished women who thronged to India in 
those adventurous days, when overseas Empire bad a tinge of 
poetry and romance which it has lost in these times of rapid 
and comfortable travel. There are many touching references 
to the brief and hectic careers of the charming English girls 
who “ faded timelessly ” in the hideously insanitary conditions 
of Anglo-Indian life at that period; such as the girl-wife of 
Richard Barwell, of whom a friend—perhaps a disappointed 
admirer—wrote that “of all her sex I never observed one 
who possessed more the arts of conciliating her admirers equal 
to herself.” The grammar is defective, but the compliment is 
genuine and manly. On the whole Mr. Bradley-Birt’s book 
holds its own well with its delightful predecessor in style, in 
temper, and in unforced loyalty to the remarkably distin- 
guished family circle which furnished so congenial a nurture 
for the genius of the novelist. 

One or two points we bave noticed which might be recon- 
sidered in view of a second edition. On p. 119 Mr. Bradley- 
Birt speaks of the sacred burning spring of Sitakund as 
giving its name to the beautiful peak which soars above it. 
The real name of the hill is, we think, Chandra-sekhar. On 
p. 135 the author seems to assume that the title of Collector 
was first used of Thackeray in Sylhet, and “ henceforward 
down to the present day has remained the official designation 
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of the head of all the regulation districts of Bengal.” Mr. 
Bradley-Birt may be right, but the early administrators of 
Chittagong seem to have been indifferently styled “ Chief” or 
“ Collector,” and the matter is one on which evidence should 
be readily procurable in Bengal. On p. 143 is mention of the 
existence of “ pergunnahs ” before the Permanent Settlement. 
It would be interesting to know what these territorial and 
fiscal divisions were. At the bottom of p. 151 a “not” seems 
to have slipped out of print or MS. We have already noted 
Mr. Bradley-Birt’s disregard of ‘“‘ Hunterian ” or other modern 
conventions of transliteration, but when he speaks of “ Achmet 
Riza” as the Tannadah of Pandua, on p. 168, and as the 
Thanndab on p. 171, he must not think us hypercritical if we 
suggest Thana-dar as a better rendering of the vernacular 
word. We should like some account of the “terras” for 
measuring lime mentioned on p. 144 and elsewhere. Mr. 
Bradley-Birt seems uncertain whether to use the word in the 
singular or the plural. Frenchmen early engaged in the Sylhet 
lime trade, and we make the suggestion for what it is worth, 
that the word is simply the French word terrasse. 

Not to part with Mr. Bradley-Birt in a mood of fault- 
finding let us, in conclusion, draw the attention of his 
readers to the delightful letters of the novelist’s grand- 
mother to his uncles at school and at the old college at Hailey- 
bury. Miss Austen would have taken pleasure in an anxious 
mother who would have her son “ honourably and punctually 
attending school in time and passing the rest of your time in 
the manner which your tender parents wish you, that is to 
say, both consistent with your improvement and your educa- 
tion, sometimes taking exercise and pleasure in the open air 
and sometimes within doors, in reading with attention The 
Bosphoric Travels, which, believe me, will yield you both 
amusement and profit, for they treat on subjects truly taste- 
ful, classical, and delightful.” So wrote the kind mother 
whose own voyages had been far more than Bosphoric in 
extent, and who remained, for all her Eastern experiences, a 
typical English gentlewoman, a fit ancestress for the novelist 
whose inimitable style was based on the careful and loving 
study of Augustan models, and whose views of life and society 
were largely borrowed from the conventions by which his 
Anglo-Indian relatives guided lives of which their country 
and their class may well be proud. 





THE LAND OF UZ.* 
“THERE was a man in the land of Uz whose name was Job.” 
The familiar opening words of the Book of Job have sug- 
gested a title to Mr.G. Wyman Bury (“Abdullah Mansir”), 
for Southern Arabia, of which he writes, is often said to be the 
land of Uz. Many Englishmen might think that Job was 
sufficiently tormented by living in the neighbourlood of Aden 
without any further trials, But even Aden is maligned 
unfairly in some ways, and as for the hinterland of the Aden 
Protectorate it is almost less known to European explorers 
than any other part of the world. The great Arabian desert 
has never been crossed by a European, and even at a distance 
of about fifty miles from Aden there are regions in which, 
so far as is known, Europeans have never set foot. 


Arabia is one of the most obvious of the few new 
worlds to conquer which remain for our exploring 
Alexanders. The author of this book probably knows 


the hinterland of the Aden Protectorate more intimately than 
any living Englishman, and he would be willing to survey 
practically the whole of South-Western Arabia if he were 
allowed todo so. The objections come not from the tribes- 
men, with whom Mr. Bury is generally able to strike up a 
friendship (an exchange of shots often serving as the intro- 
ductory remarks), but from the British Government, which 
naturally does not wish to find itself drawn into some 
superfluous entanglement. We hope that some day it may 
be possible for Mr. Bury to see more of the land of Uz than 
he has already seen, But even as it is he has had experiences 
which have fallen to no other European, and which have 
enabled him to write a book remarkable for its curious 
learning of Arab customs, its observation, its humour, its 
high spirits, and its undesigned testimony to the high per- 
sonal courage of the author. 

A fact which proves how little Southern Arabia is known is 
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related by General Maitland, who was formerly Political 
Resident at Aden, in the preface to this book. When the 
British Government agreed in 1901 to demarcate the boundary 
between the Aden Hinterland and the Turkish possessions 
the British Government and the Government of India 
were surprised to discover that the line did not traverse 
a desert region, but lay across mountainous districts contain. 
ing many more or less fertile valleys, at least as well popu- 
lated as Scotland in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
General Maitland thinks that two or three thousand years ago, 
when the Sabean and Himyarite kingdoms were flourishing, 
South-Western Arabia was more fertile than now. The 
remains of a prosperous civilization would certainly lead 
one to suppose so; and it would not indeed be astonish- 
ing if Southern Arabia has suffered from the same change 
of climate (or cycle of climate or whatever it may be) as 
Palestine and Central Asia. Nearly every visitor to Aden goes 
to see the famous ancient tanks, but nowadays there is never 
enough water to fill more than a small part of them, and 
generally they are dry. As regards the natives of Southern 
Arabia, they are small, dark, coarse-featured, and nearly 
beardless—a different type of Arab altogether from the more 
familiar Northern Arab, who is tail, well-bearded, and wears 
a quantity of flowing raiment. The clothes of the Southern 
Arab are so scanty that the chiefs who come in to see the 
Resident at Aden have sometimes to be provided with gar- 
ments for the occasion. The Southern Arabs are nearly 
related to the Abyssinians. 

The more important part of Mr. Bury’s book is Part IT., in 
which he describes his wanderings outside the Aden Protec- 
torate in districts where other Europeans have not been, These 
travels have covered a period of seven years, and Mr. Bury has 
gone in the guise of a down-country chief. Arab etiquette 
requires that you should send notice inadvance of your intention 
to visit the territory of any particular clan. The chief of the 
clan is then prepared to receive you civilly, and has made up 
his mind on the important question of how much blackmail to 
levy on you. Occasionally Mr. Bury reluctantly tried to slip 
through a territory unannounced, because he knew that the 
exactions of the chief would be too much for his pocket. In 
that case he and his escort had to take the risks of a fusillade. 
Mr. Bury describes the spirit of such an incident, which we 
must say he also accepted in exactly the right spirit. 

“These incidents are inseparable from ordinary South Arabian 
travel, and should be regarded as demonstrations only, if no 
serious harm has been done, or blood-feud arise therefrom. In 
this case all that the Ahl Ba Ris implied was, ‘It’s like your 
cheek to bring strangers through onr limits without consulting 
us’; and the action of the affronted ruling clan was merely 
intended to convey the answer, ‘Who are you, any way?’ The 
reader has perhaps seen two urchins in a street altercation. They 
begin by slapping each other, each slap being a little harder than 
its predecessor, until they clinch and roll in the gutter with a 
comprehensive grip of each other’s hair. This illustrates the 
bickering that occurs between neighbouring clans of the same 
tribe until some serious incident happens to embitter the proceed- 
ings. You never know your luck, and the uncertainty as to 
whether you’re in for a fight or a feast does much to relieve the 
monotony of South Arabian travel. Inter-tribal engagements, 
however, are often stern and bloody.” 

Some of Mr. Bury’s hints for the traveller are delightful 
reading. Take the following, for instance -~ 

“Tf in the desert watch at sunrise whither the sand-grouse are 
flying, and later (after eight o’clock and before ten) whence they 
come. They water after sunrise for two hours, and then fly back 
to the open; in some districts they also drink before sunset, but 
this habit is not general. The fox can do without water, so do 
not trust him; nor the baboon, for though he may have a well- 
nigh inaceessible supply somewhere, he has probably fouled it so 
that it is unfit to drink, even if you find it. Doves must drink, 
little and often, but sometimes go a considerable distance from 
their supply. Still, a lot of these birds fluttering about from 
tree to tree indicate the vicinity of a well. Mistrust single birds 
or small parties; they are probably after spilled grain along » 
caravan route. They never roost far from water if they can help 
it. The green pigeon feeds so extensively on wild figs that he 
drinks at irregular intervals, and is not a good water-guide; nor 
is the common rock-pigeon. Of course you would know enough 
to ‘spot’ wag-tails, three varieties of which visit Arabia, bu‘ 
they sometimes feed in open stubble some distance from water. 
Put them up, and they will fly back towards it.” 

The people of Southern Arabia are divided sharply into 
combatants and non-combatants. The combatants are distinct 
tribes which keep to themselves by the practice of endogamy. 
The tribes are ruled over theoretically by sultans, who for the 
most part have been imported from outside the tribe, but 
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actually the controlling spirits are the akils, or senior chiefs. 
Mr. Bury describes an interview he had with the akil of the 
Maan tribe. He had been surveying, and’ wandering outside 
the Maan territory, where he was then enjoying hospitality, 
he had become engaged in a skirmish with a neighbouring 
tribe. On his return to Maan territory he was summoned 
by the Akil, who was displeased that firing should have taken 
place in this informal manner. The following conversation 


ensued :— 

«“*Your news, Abdullah al Mansir?’ ‘The news is good, 
© akil,’ I replied with the usual tribal evasion. ‘ Methought I 
heard firing in the direction whither you went forth this morning, 
unattended by any people of mine.’ ‘Such was probably the 
case, I admitted; then plunged in medias res: ‘I was making a 
nokshah (map) up on the crest of Furdah, and the Ba Ras sallied 
forth against us. The retainers of your household came to our 
assistance, and they of Kawlah retired. There was no killing.’ 
‘Now, of your favour, hear me, al Mansir. A termagant sub-tribe 
which resents our rule fell foul of you, a guest of our house, being 
unattended by any of its representatives. This blackens our face. Is 
our arm so feeble that you should look to stranger asakir for support 
and protection ? Do you think that because it suits our policy to be 
lenient with these refractory vassals that we cannot protect you 
from their violence?’ ‘Chief!’ I answered, ‘no such thoughts 
were mine. One does not hunt hare with a matchlock, nor did I 
wish to burden your hospitality by applying for a special escort 
in a case where we apprehended no serious opposition.’ ‘ Noted,’ he 
replied. ‘In future, remember that Maan is ever ready to escort 
its guests—go where they list. Let there be no more of these 
unprotected wanderings, which tend to throw dust on our beard. 
I have spoken.’ I gave him the required assurance with genuine 
contrition, for this moderate and dignified rebuke had a far greater 
effect than voltus instantis tyranni (the crabbed, censorious com- 
ments of calumnious colonels).” 

We must not quote more, thongh we should like to do so. 
We are quite sure that if ever further peaceful expeditions 
into the interior should be sanctioned by the Government Mr. 
Bury could be allowed to control such expeditions with the 
least likelihood of provocation. He is a man of infinite 
resource and patience, and it is plain that he likes the 
Southern Arabs and that they like him. When he opens fire 
he does it with no bitterness, but because he knows it is 
expected of him according to the curious customs of the land 
of Uz. 





ANIMAL STORIES.* 
AntMAL stories, for which there is at present a great vogue, 
fall into two classes: those in which the animals are endowed 
with human powers of speech and reason, and those in 
which they are not. It might be supposed that the 
man of letters would incline to the former and the man of 
science to the latter kind of animal story. But this 
is; not always the case. The old fable in which the 
animals talk and teach a moral is, we need hardly say, 
hepelessly out of date. Whether the beasts converse 
together or tell their own tale is a matter of small moment 
provided the author knows accurately the habits, instincts, and 
ways of the animal he chooses to write about. That he will 
resist the temptation of attributing any human motives to his 
animal heroes is too much to expect, but Mr. Eardley- Wilmot 
is unusually successful in this respect. The nature of Mr. 
Eardley-Wilmot’s new book, The Life of a Tiger, will be 
guessed by those who enjoyed last year his descriptions 
of Indian forest life. There are not many men who 
are more intimately acquainted with the great cat’s 
habits; and Mr. Eardley-Wilmot has had his full share of 
tiger-shooting. He traces the tiger’s adventures from the 
time when he was a loose-limbed cub till he becomes the 
father of a family. Then the tigress takes to man-eating, 
and at one great drive, with elephants and beaters, she and 
her cubs are shot. The tiger himself is caught in a pitfall, 
but escapes from the wretched captivity in a rajah’s menagerie 
finally to meet his end when he has passed his prime. The 
sportsman’s bullet finishes the tale, and it makes a good story, 
with much description of forest scenery and jungle life. Mr. 
Eardley-Wilmot knows what he is writing about, and that is, 
us we said, half the merit in an animal book. There are some 
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good photographs among the illustrations, and Miss Iris 
Eardley-Wilmot has enlivened the pages with little sketches. 
Some are clever, others moderately effective in lesser and 
varying degrees. 

We pass from the old world to the new. Mr. Charles 
Livingston Bull is an American whose animal stories are well 
known to some of our readers. Under the Roof of the Jungle, 
which the author himself illustrates with a profusion of 
clever, fantastic, and impressionist pictures, transports us to 
the steaming jungles of Guiana. It was at the suggestion of 
Charles Waterton that he turned his thoughts to that country. 
Here, observing quietly with a sketch-book and shooting 
little with a gun, he found material for fourteen stories, each 
excellent as animal stories go. We must confess there is 
monotony abouta whole volume of them. Yet each is written 
with admirable and often blood-curdling vividness. One 
describes the jaguar, who after a career of killing falls dead, 
bitten by the poisonous fangs of the bushmaster snake. 
Another tells of a plume-hunter and a colony of breeding 
ibises, shot out to supply a famous Parisian milliner. 
Mr. Bull is a good naturalist, a close observer of animals who 
knows what he is writing about, and, so far as we remember, 
none of his animals are endowed with speech. 

Although the book is not strictly an “animal story,” 
whilst writing of Guiana, we may record the appearance of 
a new, revised, and enlarged edition of Mr. James Rodway's 
In the Guiana Forest, which appeared in 1894. “The book as 
it now stands represents forty years’ study of tropical nature 
under very great difficulties.” Mr. Rodway is primarily a 
botanist, but he has much to say about animals, and there is 
a readable chapter on the interdependence of plants and 
animals. There is, he declares, not a single wind-fertilized 
tree in the Guiana forest. Though written by a man of science, 
Mr. Rodway’s book will interest the non-scientific. The 
struggle for life which permeates the organic world is the 
central theme round which he has grouped his studies. 

Strangely similar to the book we noticed last but one is 
Mr. Charles G. D. Roberts’s More Kindred of the Wild. His 
nine stories are written with his usual power, and the illus- 
trations which Mr. Paul Bransom contributes have the same 
fantastic and impressionist character as Mr. Bull's. But the 
scene is changed from South to the extreme North of America. 
We pass from Trinidad to the Pribilov Islands, and become 
interested in the love affairs of fur seals instead of tapirs and 
ant-eaters. “The Harassed Householder,” one of the best 
stories, describes the life at a fur-seal rookery. In“ Mothers 
of the North” we have polar bears and walruses. But 
Mr. Roberts does not altogether despise the introduction of 
human characters into his stories. In one we have a man 
kept prisoner on a niche of rock bya killer-whale. In another 
an escaped performing bear visits a camp of lumbermen on 
Christmas Eve. In the last story of the book, where the hero 
is a charming moose broken to harness, we bave even the 
indication of a human love affair between Amanda Carson 
and Alec Ross. This also is a good story, and a little human 
love strikes the reader pleasantly. It is welcome after so 
much grim animal strife and bloodshed. 

Lastly we come to The Monkey Folk of South Africa, by 
Mr. F. W. Fitzsimons, the director of the museum at Port 
Elizabeth. The author writes in a simple and familiar style 
with a fund of anecdote chiefly suited to delight the young. 
The monkeys tell their own stories, describe their ways, and 
tell us all about their doings. Mr. Fitzsimons is intimately 
acquainted with the habits of South African monkeys both 
in captivity and in a wild state. Incidentally we learn some- 
thing of carnivora, snakes, birds of prey, Bushmen, Boers, 
and the other enemies of the monkey folk. The baboons 
naturally fill more than half the volume, being large, con- 
spicuous, intelligent, and aggressive. Like many another 
writer before him, Mr. Fitzsimons magnifies the monkey mixd. 
There are a great number of capital illustrations. Some 
are the familiar plates borrowed from the Royal Natural 
History. Others are photographs, some of living animals 
and some of stuffed specimens placed with a fair 
semblance of reality on a krantz or kopje among 
natural surroundings. The text, to the thinking of 
the present writer, would be more readable were it 
not cut up by numerous and tiresome cross-head- 
ings. The reader may also fairly resent being lectured 
by a baboon for indulging in alcohol and tobacca 
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Monkeys have other habits at least as disgusting and 
repulsive. We are glad to see that Mr. Fitzsimons 
promises a series dealing with each group of animals 
in turn until a popular history of South African zoology is 
complete. We cannot help thinking that his books would be 
greatly improved if he kept more strictly to truth and made 
his animals less human and less didactic. 





THE DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME* 


ALL students of political economy will welcome a new edition 
of Professor William Smart’s remarkable work, The Distri- 
bution of Income, first published by him in 1899 and now 
brought up to date. In the short but nevertheless very 
striking preface to the second edition Professor Smart tells 
us that since 1899 he has gone over the subject with his 
students once a year, criticising his former results and finding 
each time that the subject of Distribution was “more 
fascinating in itself and more serious in its issues.” He 
points out also that the three busy years he spent on the Poor 
Law Commission and the intimate acquaintance he then 
made with the machinery of industry and with employers, 
employed, trade-union leaders, officials, and economists were of 
the greatest belp to his studies. 


“If now, in this second edition, I make no change in the sub- 
stance of the argument—I call it an ‘argument,’ for it is one long 
chain from end to end—it is some testimony that age and experi- 
ence have only confirmed me in my conviction of its soundness. 
If I had any hesitation a dozen years ago, when I worked out the 
thesis that the principle which rules and explains the distribu- 
tion of wealth is that of payment according to the ‘economic 
worth’ of the factors which produce the wealth, I have none now.” 


But though he is convinced that his theory was sound, he is, 
he goes on to say, less satisfied than he was with the issues of 
our system :— 


“In the enthusiasm of comparative youth, I thought it a fine 
thing to have demonstrated that the existing distribution was not 
‘unjust,’ inasmuch as, on the whole, the several incomes which 
made up the National Income were not arbitrary sums, but pay- 
ments for goods produced and services rendered to society, and 
that the equivalence between payment and service was, in the 
main, secured by perpetual competition to produce the goods and 
services. Buta distribution may justify itself on purely economic 
grounds, and may yet leave much to be desired. For the very 
reason that our employers exact equivalence between service 
rendered and payment, they will not give work and wage to the 
human factor unless it is at least as profitable as the capital 
factor ; and, in the competition of the two, the human factor, as a 
whole, may not be keeping its place. The ‘survival of the fittest’ 
may be an admirable thing in Nature, where the organisms which 
cannot hold their own die and are done with. It is not so admir- 
able in Society where they must be kept alive, and where the 
survivors have to drag an increasing burden of the failures. If I 
may use once again a parallel which has done good service: The 
great Duke’s army in the Peninsula could in time ‘go 
anywhere and do anything,’ but it was only after the raw 
levies had been reduced by privation and disease, and every 
soldier left was like toughened steel. So nowadays, in the course 
of strenuous evolution, the army of industry has become exceed- 
ingly efficient, very much because the standard of man is rising, 
and admittance refused to any but those who are able to do the 
work required. The result, so far as it is seen in an ever- 
increasing income of wealth, is all that need be desired. But 
what of those who are ‘not good enough’ for the ranks? The 
growth of science, and the great rewards attaching to its applica- 
tion, have made industry a highly organized machine. It is 
abundantly evident that ability to work and willingness to work 
—which, once a-day, may have secured a man in bread and butter 
at least—will not by themselves now give any man a wage unless 
he can find his place in that machine. And, to fill such a place, 
great numbers may be ‘ unfit.’” 

Professor Smart next tells us that though he holds that the 
majority of the unemployed are unemployable by their own 
fault, still the conviction has been forcing itself upon him 
that others were unfitted, by the environment in which they 
had grown up, and by the intellectual poverty of their early 
life, for anything better than casual labour. He refuses, how- 
eyer, to despair or to think that the solution is to be found in 
going back, or “ overturning the fine fabric of efficient industry 
which time and science have built up.” Here is the remedy he 
suggests :— 

“The way of escape is, of course, to fit every man to take the 
place where industry, with all its mechanical perfection, requires, 
and will always require, the brain, and initiative, and resources of 
the responsible human being. Dut this involves adding years to 


the compulsory education cof the young generation, letting the in- 
efficient die out. Whether the nation is prepared to face the 
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huge organization and inevitable expense of this or not, I do not 
know. I have at any rate done my best to show that it is the 
only way.” 

With this plea for better education we are entirely in agree- 
ment. One of the great advantages of education is that it 
creates dissatisfaction with bad economic surroundings and 
raises the standard of living. The hopeless case is the man who 
is content with a slum and a low standard of living. Of course 
we are well aware that practically no one will profess to be so 
content therewith, but, as a matter of fact, there are thousands 
of men who are, and will make no real effort to raise their 
condition. Their ideal is to grumble and get bread and circuses 
at the expense of the State or of somebody else, and not to 
achieve either material or mental independence. But while 
we hold with Professor Smart that a very great deal is 
to be done by education, and the consequent improvement 
of the individual, even more is to be done by getting 
our ‘aw makers and administrators to stop diminishing 
the wealth of the country by their recklessness and fatuity 
in overtaxing the nation, and so preventing the due 
accumulation of capital. On the economic side the great 
thing to be aimed at is the lowering of the rate of interest, 
i.e., the rent at which capital can be hired. But there is only 
one progressive way of doing this, that is, by increasing the 
amount of hireable wealth, 7.e., capital. No one could wish 
to see the rate of interest go down because there was no 
demand for capital. That must mean that there was no 
desire for development, and that enterprise and energy were 
dead. 

But though Professor Smart may not have thought it his 
business on this occasion to dwell upon these elementary 
truths, we have little doubt that in the main he would agree 
with our statement in regard to them. At any rate, he 
will not be found among those who think that the way te 
create that abundance out of which alone a better share of 
the good things of this world can be obtained by the worker 
is through any form of scarcity. One can never escape from 
the truth which Swift set forth in a moment of inspiration: 
“The greatest benefactor of mankind is he who makes two 
blades of corn grow where one grew before’’ That is applic- 
able to all forms of production. To have a better distribution 
we must have more to distribute. 





S. BERNARDINO OF SIENA.* 
Tus is a new and beautifully illustrated edition of the 
admirable English translation of the French Life of S. Ber- 
nardino written some years ago by M. Paul Thureau-Dangin, 
the Academician, and known as one of the best modern 
authorities for the history of that characteristic saint. 

The follower of S. Francis, the reformer of the Franciscan 
Order, the missionary preacher whose fame and popularity 
in his own day were only surpassed by those of Savonarola, 
was born in Sienese territory in the same year, 1380, in which 
S. Catherine of Siena died. He grew up in the height of the 
Italian Renaissance, and, however valuable to the world that 
great revival of art and letters may have been, its dark side, 
as painted by M. Thureau-Dangin in strong and vivid colours, 
was only too real. In these days it is difficult to believe 
in a world ruled by mere classical learning such as that 
in which the Humanists, none of whose writings are now 
remembered, but whose criticism was then law, reigned 
supreme. Religion and morals fell at the feet of these men; 
the liberty they preached led to the self-indulgence of the 
strongest, which soon came to mean an unbearabie tyranny. 
There had been violence enough in the Middle Ages, but 
tyrants then were checked by the terrors of conscience and 
by faith in a hereafter. No such antiquated scruples troubled 
the men of Bernardino’s day. In his Italy peace was unknown, 
right and wrong were hardly recognized, cruel passions raged. 
Enjoyment was “the aim of Italian existence”; but the 
pleasures of the few meant, to a greater degree perhaps than 
at any otber time, the suffering of the many. 

It was in the year 1417 that Bernardino left his convent and 
began his missionary journeys through Northern Italy, in the 
course of which he preached in Milan, Florence, Bologna, 
Venice, Ferrara, Brescia, his own Siena, and many smaller 





* The Life of S. Bernardino of Siena. Translated from the French of Paul 
Thureau-Dangin by the Baroness G. von Hiigel. With Illustrations after the 
Old Masters selected and annotated by G. F. Hill. London: Philip Lee 
Warner. [10s. 6d. net.) 
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towns in Lombardy and Tuscany. “Possessed by the comic 
spirit,” says Mr. Langton Douglas in his History of Siena, 
“and yet deeply in earnest; full of religious emotion, but 
nevertheless a virile personality and pre-eminently rational ; 
a saint certainly, but nevertheless intensely human, this man 
moved whole cities by his strange, unconventional eloquence.” 
Some of these wonderful sermons were written down by the 
preacher himself, others were recorded as he preached them 
by one of his audience, and these, according to M. Thureau- 
Dangin, who devotes a whole chapter of eighty-six pages to 
the subject of S. Bernardino’s sermons, are by far the most 
lively and original. The saint was nothing if not plain- 
spoken; and never, perhaps, except by Savonarola, were 
sermons preached which attacked with such uncompromising 
frankness the sins, the factions, the vanities of the day. 

As a contrast to the private coats-of-arms which rival 
fumilies flaunted on the public buildings of the cities, Ber- 
nardino carried with him everywhere a painting of the sacred 
trigram “1.H.S.” encircled by rays of gold. By this sign he 
is generally, not quite always, known in art. Visitors to Siena 
are familiar with Sano di Pietro’s pictures; but the worn 
face and figure of the saint—preaching, praying, performing 
wiracles, standing as the guardian of his people—is, of course, 
to be met with in various Lombard and Tuscan cities, as well 
as in most of the art galleries of the world. 

We may add that Mr. Hill’s notes on the paintings, illumi- 
nations, engravings, and medals so admirably reproduced in 
this book form by no means its least valuable and interesting 
pages. 





EDUCATIONAL NEEDLECRAFT.* 

Miss MarcGaret MacmiLuan has written a preface to this 
book, in which she says that “the key uf the whole work 
is acceptance. The two authors (they are instructresses at the 
Glasgow School of Art) take the little child as she is—with 
her long-sighted child eye, her hunger for bright colour, her 
small undeveloped hand, her wandering desires.” They begin 
with very simple lessons, illustrated with good diagrams adapted 
to a little girl of six years old, and go on gradually increasing 
their demands on the intelligence and skill of their pupil until 
she becomes an expert needlewoman. Stitches, the use of 
materials, and the cutting out of garments are all cleverly 
combined in the lessons, so that by this method of teaching 
there is, instead of the hateful drudgery of “learning to sew,” 
the pleasure of “making something.” The end of the book 
treats of decorative embroidery; but, though we agree with 
the authors’ theory of design, we think that they would 
kave been wiser to have advised the use of well-drawn 
patterns, either Renaissance or Modern, instead of the rather 
dull lines and circles, of which they give a number of examples. 
“The freedom in experimental work,” on which they rightly 
lay stress, can be obtained in adapting a beautiful design, even 
if the worker cannot invent it for herself. We wish that the 
Education Department might be brought to see the wisdom of 
adopting the “suggested scheme of work for an elementary 
school.” If they would insist on the real instead of the theo- 
retical teaching of needlework the efficiency and comfort of 
every family would be wonderfully increased. 





BISHOP ERNEST WILBERFORCE.+ 


Or the forty-two years of Ernest Wilberforce’s ministerial 
life considerably more than half was spent in episcopal work. 
He was but forty-two when he was nominated to the See of 
Newcastle, and when he died, still three years short of three 
score and ten, he was, with the one exception of Archbishop 
Maclagan, the senior occupant of the Bishop’s Bench. It is 
in accord with this fact that of the story which Mr. Atlay has 
to tell the most interesting part is that which is occupied with 
the thirteen laborious years of the Newcastle episcopate. His 
first charge was anything but laborious—as pleasant, indeed, 
as could be imagined. He was curate of Cuddesdon, not a 
hard duty, as there were but some three hundred inhabitants, 
and domestic chaplain to his father the Bishop, living, of 
course, in the Palace. He had married before ordination, con- 
forming in this respect to the invariable practice of the Early 


* Educational Needlecraft. By Margaret Swanson and Ann Macbeth. 
London: Longmansand Co. [4s. 6d.]} 

t The Life of the Right Reverend Ernest Wilberforce, First Bishop of New- 
castle-on-Tyne and afterwards Bishop of Chichester, By J. B, Atlay, M.A. 
London : Smith, Elder and Co, [10s, 6d. net.] 





Church, but not wholly, we may imagine, from respect to 
precedent. After a year or so thus spent he went as curate 
to the parish where his wife’s family lived, and came back after 
a few months to Oxfordshire as Vicar of Middleton-Stoney, a 
small rural parish. In 1873 he migrated to Seaforth, near 
Liverpool, where he found himself in the difficult position of 
a new incumbent who belongs to a different school from that 
which he finds in possession. Ernest Wilberforce was a High 
Churchman, and Seaforth was strongly Evangelical. Still, his 
five years there were a distinct success. His people, whether 
they accepted his Churchmanship or no, saw that he was in 
earnest, and though not, as was his father, an orator, he had, 
in no small measure, the gift of persuasive speech. In 1882 
came the call to the newly constituted diocese of Newcastle. 
It was not an altogether pleasant position. The Churchmen 
in the diocese bore as small a proportion to the population as 
was to be found anywhere in England, and even among 
Churchmen there was no unanimity of feeling as to the 
expediency of the change. But he soon became an influence. 
One visible sign was his extraordinary activity. He walked 
faster than other men; his pace, says Dr. Hodgkin, was “the 
sespair of most other pedestrians”; “strength, both physical 
and moral,” says the same observer, “was the chief impres- 
sion left by his personality.” His clergy were sometimes a 
little alarmed by his energy. He exercised the oversight 
which is the inherent function of his office with more direct- 
ness than they had imagined possible. In fact the record of 
his work gives us some idea of what could be done if we had 
an adequate number of manageable dioceses. 

Much of the biography, written, we may say, with taste and 
judgment, we must leave untouched. We are not altogether 
sorry that it must be so; that we can pass by, for instance, 
the painful story of the Bishop's dealings in his southern 
diécese with insubordinate clergy. But we can recommend 
the book for perusal. It gives us a well-drawn picture of a 
man who was emphatically a working bishop. 





CHARLES DICKENS AS EDITOR.* 
THE series of letters to W. H. Wills begins on p.11. Charles 
Dickens was then editor of the newly founded Daily News, 
a position which he held for not quite three weeks. It was not a 
task to his liking. “Idine out to-morrow and the next day, 
and shall not be here either evening till rather late... . I 
shall not be here generally on Sunday nights,” he writes on 
February 4th, 1846. This is a little odd for an editor, par- 
ticularly as the paper was only a fortnight old. Wills was 
one of the sub-editors who had to fill their chief's place. In 
1850 Household Words was started, Wills being appointed 
sub-editor at a salary of £8 per week, with a share of profits. 
In 1858 came the quarrel with Messrs. Bradbury and Evans 
and the establishment of All the Year Round. Wills asso- 
ciated himself in his old capacity with the new enterprise. 
The letters between chief and vicegerent dealing with the 
affairs of these two publications, and incidentally with 
other matters, occupy nearly the whole of the volume. 
Wills had probably a greater share of the work of 
editing than commonly falls to a man in his position. 
Dickens was busy with his own literary work; he gave him- 
self a fair allowance of holidays, and in 1858 he began a 
regular course of public readings. His autumn tour for that 
year lasted from August 2nd to November 3rd, and the 
readings, his experiences, and his profits bulk largely in the 
ten letters which belong to this time. Still there is plenty to 
justify the title of the volume. We do see much of “ Charles 
Dickens as Editor,’ and what we see shows him prudent, 
tactful, and generally well acquainted with his business. The 
relation between chief and subordinate was one of unbroken 
good will. It survived what easily might have been a fatal 
shock when Dickens “ put his foot down” in the matter of 
an additional employment which had been offered to Wills 
in the editorship of the Civil Service Gazette. His prohibition 
was absolute, and it must have required no little command of 
temper for Wills to accept it as he did. All this is interest- 
ing; so are the occasional notes which we get about con- 
tributors to the journals, or, rather, to the earlier of the two; 
there is no record for Ali the Year Round enabling Mr. Lehmann 
to identify the authorship of contributions. For Houschold 
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Words there is a goodly array of names, among them Frank 
Buckland, Wilkie and Charles Collins, Georgina M. Craik, 
Mrs. Gaskell, John Forster, and William Howitt. Alto- 
gether we get some interesting sidelights on English 
literature in the ‘fifties and ’sixties of the nineteenth 
century. The last letter (excepting a note of invitation to 
dinner) is dated January 25rd, 1870, and gives some personal 
details which are full of a fatal significance. “My ordinary 
pulse is 72: it runs up under this effort [of reading] to 112. 
... Ihave something the matter with my right thumb and 
cannot write plainly.” Yet he went on reading up to 
March 16th. On June 8th he died. 





NOVELS. 


CARNIVAL. * 


Mr. Compton MACKENZIE, who commenced novelist with a 
vivacious tour de force in the pomander vein, relieved by a good 
deal of irrelevant strong language, has now deviated abruptly 
into modern realism of a type eminently characteristic of the 
present phase of contemporary fiction. There is somewhat of 
a slump in genuine tales of the slums, and stories of the stately 
homes of the English nobility are hardly attuned to the 
temper of the enlightened democracy, though Mr. Gals- 
worthy rendered something more than poetic justice 
to the well-groomed aristocrat in The Patrician, and not very 
long ago we remember reading a novel in which the only 
personage who was not of high social standing was an 
extremely elegant lady’s maid. But these are exceptions; it 
is the middle class that has come by its own in the fiction of 
to-day ; a literary fact that is typical of an age in which social 
barriers have been levelled by wealth, in which widespread 
efficient mediocrity replaces isolated eminence, and people 
who betray any fastidiousness or resentment with the vagaries 
of triumphant vulgarity are at once rudely rebuked as 
obscurantists or prudes. The best defence of such a book 
as Carnival is to be found in Sir Hubert Parry’s recently 
published lectures on Style in Musical Art when he speaks of 
the illumination thrown by the progress of literature on 
music :— 

“People complain that there are no great authors. We have 
had them, and that should be sufficient. Now there are thousands 
of writers who, have eyes to see what their fellow-creatures are 
doing, and try to interpret tous what they see. . . . And there is 
also a new kind of YY presenting himself, surging with 
rebellion against all the respectabilities of tradition and 
against the evidences of what the great ones of the past 
thought consistent with the dignity of art, and _present- 
ing to us their particular temperamental qualities in frank, 
and sometimes surprisingly unconventional, terms. The 
latest phase seems, indeed, to be in accordance with 
Rousseau’s advice, a reversion to the native woodman wild; 
slightly, even scantily, clad, and resentful of any kind of con- 
straint. The principle is consistent with the art’s evolution, 
which is inevitably towards the greater differentiation. .. . 
Morality in art is much the same as in general life. One may adapt 
a famous French saying and put it ‘that the more we truly know 
the greater becomes the scope of our charity.’ It is better at 
least to see even baseness frankly expressed than to be deceived 
by its masquerading in the guise of respectability. But it is 
quite a subordinate function of temperament to counteract 
respectability.” 

Music, though the youngest of the arts, has made such 
wonderful strides in the last half-century that she has caught 
up literature and now advances pari passu with its elder sister. 
Hence nearly everything that Sir Hubert Parry says of the 
modern temperamental composer, with his bent for indiscri- 
minate characterization, his lack of reticence, and his tendency 
to consult the taste of big towns, can be laid to the charge of the 
temperamental novelist. The analogy also holds good in 
regard to style, since in literature, as in music, a great deal 
of modern work is “extraordinarily clever in technique— 
brilliantly expressed—surprising in its vivacity and certainty 
of effect, but of lower intrinsic quality.” Any student, as it 
has been said, can score for a full orchestra now- 
adays, and in richness and pungency of presentment 
Mr. Mackenzie leaves little to be desired. But there is a 
strange contrast between the matter and the style, and 
here again the musical parallel fits in. “It must be admitted 
that the phraseology of the lowest forms of art, the slang, the 
familiar idioms, the misapplication of artistic methods, the 
grotesque irresponsibilities of the gutter, have already crept 
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® Carnival, 


By Compton Mackenzie, 








into the higher branches of this art, us the same types of 
utterance have crept into literature and poetry.” In descriptive 
passages and in his psychological commentary Mr. Mackenzie 
verges on a sophisticated preciosity. Here, as an example of 
his “scoring,” is a picture of the heroine in her transition 
from childhood to womanhood :— 

“Here was a child worthy of a Naiad’s maternity, if grace of 
limb counted immortally, and when for the first time she was 
given the world to look at, her finite vision and infinite aspirations 
were never set in relation to each other. She was given a tele- 
scope, and nobody had taken off the shutter. Her soul was a singing 
bird ina cage. Freedom was the only ideal. She might have 
been moved by Catholicism, but nobody gave it to her. It may 
be idle to speculate on the effect of incense-haunted chapels, of 
blazing windows and the dim accoutrements of Mass. Perhaps, 
after all, they would merely have struck her comically. Perhaps 
she was a true product of London generations, yet maybe her 
Cockney wit would have glittered more wonderfully in a richer 
setting—haply in Lacedwmon, with sea-green tunic blown to 
the outline of slim beauty by each wind coming southward from 
Thessaly.” 

And here, as an example of melody or “thematic material,” 
is a typical conversation between the heroine and her elder 
sister :— 

“Jenny,” said the latter suddenly, ‘I done it.’ ‘Done what, 

you date?’ ‘Myself, I suppose.’ ‘ d’ye mean?’ ‘You 
know,’ said Edie. ‘Oh yes, I know, that’s why I’m asking.’ 
‘You remember that fellow I was going about with?’ ‘Bert 
Harding?’ ‘Yes, Bert.’ ‘You're never going to marry him, 
Ede?’ ‘I got to—if I can.’ Jenny sat up on the bed. ‘You 
don’t mean he’s sprung it on you?’ ‘That's right,’ said Edie. 
‘ Whatever made you let—go on, Ede, you’re swanking.’ ‘I wish 
I was.’ ‘You're not. Cri! howawful!’ ‘Iam a fool,’ said Edie 
helplessly. ‘But can’t you——’ ‘I tried. It wasn’t no good” 
‘ Whatever will Alfie say?’ Jenny wondered. ‘ What's it got to 
do with Alfie?’ ‘I don’t know, only he’s very particular. But 
this Bert of yours, I suppose he will marry you?’ ‘He says s0. 
He says nothing wouldn’t stop him.’ ‘Men!’ cried Jenny. ‘I 
think men are the dirtiest rotters on earth.’ ‘ Bert isn’t so bad,’ 
said Edie in defence of her folly. ‘Are you struck onhim? You 
know, potty?’ ‘I like him very well.’ ‘Are you mad to marry 
him?’ ‘I must.’ ‘But you don’t want to?’ ‘I wouldn’t—not 
if I hadn’t got to. I wouldn’t marry anybody for a bit.’ ‘I 
ware anyhow,’ said Jenny decidedly. ‘Don’t talk silly. I’ve 
got to.’” 
Jenny Raeburn, whose life history from birth to death is 
narrated with relentless detail in Carnival, is the grand- 
daughter of a prosperous butcher on the father’s, and a highly 
respectable chemist on the mother’s side. But the chemist’s 
daughter married a joiner, a mean little sot, and though in 
struggling circumstances refused the offer of her well-to-do 
aunts—fanatical Evangelicals—to adopt her daughter. So 
Jenny, a vivacious, high-spirited, mutinous child, tumbled 
up in a squalid household until the lodger, a retired 
clown, detected and encouraged her genius for dancing. 
Her mother, at once proud of and puzzled by the child, 
somewhat reluctantly acquiesces in the choice, and Jenny 
is sent to a dancing school, afterwards securing engage- 
ments in provincial and London pantomimes, Covent Garden 
Opera, and, finally, at a leading music-hall. Mr. Mackenzie 
is bent on telling us everything about the life of a dancing 
girl—its hardships, amenities, and temptations—and, as he 
does not understand or believe in the art of omission, the 
record is full enough to satisfy the most exacting curiosity. 
It is not a book for squeamish palates, or for young persons, or 
for readers who are in search of innocent refreshment or food 
for mirth. It is not the allurement but the corruption of the 
theatrical atmosphere on which he insists, and the impression 
created on the present reader is one in which pity is largely 
swallowed up in disgust. It is the old duel of sex, but the 
dice are always loaded on the side of the man. Jenny's life is 
one long struggle with male enemies in various forms, mostly 
of the type of satyr. When she does fall in love it is with a 
selfish, self-protective weakling, and when he deserts her she 
yields out of pique to the advances of the most sinister of 
her admirers, Then her mother dies miserably, and to secure 
the future of her crippled sister Jenny marries a repulsive 
Cornish farmer, of wolfish aspect, knowing him to be “a 
dirty rotter.” The last scenes are laid in Cornwall, where 
Trewhella—the farmer—develops insane jealousy, as well as 
religious mania, and, after employing his farm hands to spy 
on his wife, shoots her at the very moment that she is repelling 
the renewed overtures of her faithless lover. 

We have reviewed Mr. Mackenzie’s novel at length not 
becauee it has given us any pleasure to read or because we 
can recommend it without reserves. But it deserves notice 
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for its unquestioned if undisciplined talent and occasional 
brilliancy of presentation, for its frank disregard of the con- 
ventional canons of taste, and for the curious hostility towards 
the male sex betrayed by the author. There is only one of 
the prominent male characters in whom there is a spark of 
chivalry or who inspires the reader with any respect in his 
relations with womankind, and his interventions are wholly 
ineffectual. For the rest the motto is homo feminae lupus. 
Mr. Mackenzie evidently writes with a considerable first-hand 
knowledge of theatrical life and its parasites. To that extent 
his book may serve as a warning to those who are drawn by 
the lure of the footlights. But we should be very sorry to 
accept his picture as a faithful study of humanity seen steadily 
and whole. 





Forged in Strong Fires. By John Ironside. (Methuen and Co. 6s.) 
—This is a story of the Boer War, powerful both in the conception 
and the telling. The first chapter gives usa dramatic situation. 
There is a festive gathering at Fairfontein in the Transvaal, a 
three days’ picnic in the mountains, a gay scene but shadowed for 
eyes which could see a little way into the future by trouble near 
at hand. Here we are introduced to the Granville family—father, 
mother, and five daughters, the eldest of whom, Joyce, is the 
heroine of the tale, and a most effective heroine too. The father 
finds himself in a dilemma. He is a Transvaal citizen, and he 
cannot be false to the land of his adoption; he is an Englishman, 
and he cannot fight against his countrymen. He sends his family 
to England, but Joyce elects to remain with him. He meets the 
fate which is sure to overtake the conscientious neutral in such a 
struggle, and thereafter we are concerned with the fortunes of his 
daughter. They hold us with an unflagging interest. The telling 
of them shows an intimate knowledge of the country, its inhabit- 
ants, black and white; along with a penctrating insight into 
eharacter and what in such a subject is of the highest importance, 
a faculty of seeing clearly and without prejudice the whole situa- 
tion of Boer against Briton. We must not forget to mention the 
admirable figure of Lalele, the dumb Kaffir girl-nurse in the 
Granville family—not a heroine by any means, but the most 
faithful of creatures. 

The House of Lisronan. By Miriam Alexander. (Andrew 
Melrose. 6s.)—‘ A 250-guinea Prize Novel,” we are told. We 
ean understand the decision, but only by imagining a reward 
offered for the invention, not, as the old story ran, of a new 
pleasure, but of a new pain. All literary qualities are here skil- 
fully and successfully used for this end. It seems that there are 
readers enough to make this kind of thing a profitable venture. 
It is not our idea of the final end of fiction, but we have to recog- 
nize facts. Even so in the Roman amphitheatre an audience, tired 
of secing victims suffocated by the hug of a bear or torn to pieces 
by a tiger’s claws, might have awarded a prize to the ingenious 
master of the show who introduced a boa-constrictor. 

READABLE Novets.—Paul the Minstrel, and Other Storics. By 
A.C. Benson. (Smith, Elderand Co, ‘7s. 6d. net.) —Reprinted from 
the Hill of Trouble and Isles of Sunset. Melancholy with very 
eccasional relief. No Limit. By Arthur Applin. (F. V. White 
and Co. 6s.)—The story, in which the racecourse and the theatre 
have a prominent place, has a fine ending. A South Sea 
Buccaneer. By Albert Dorrington. (A. Melrose. 6s.)—Twelve 
short stories in which the vigorous personality of Captain Hayes 
is prominent, 


SOME BOOKS OF 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the weck as have not been 
reserved sor review in other forms. | 














THE WEEK. 


One of the publications called forth by the Dickens Centenary is 
Characters from Dickens, (Chapmanand Hall. 3s. 6d. net.)—Here 
we have a portfolio of twenty Vandyck gravures from drawings 
by Mr. F, G. Lewin, Mr. B. G. Matz furnishing an Introduction. 
We cannot quite agree with what Mr. Matz says about the 
absolute reality of Dickens’s characters : they are not real in the 
sense in which Hetty and Dinah in Adam Bede, or Major and 
Arthur Pendennis, are real; but the subject cannot be discussed 
here. The picturings here do not seem to us equally good. 
Captain Cuttle is too young, Bill Sikes and Fagin are somewhat 
melodramatic, Squeers is too like a burglar. 





A very useful and interesting guide to a knowledge of English 
and Welsh cathedrals will be found in Our English Cathedrals, by 
the Rev. James Sibree, two volumes (Francis Griffiths, 5s. net).— 
We have an account of the architecture and structures generally, the 
text being illustrated by reproductions of photographs (varying 





in number according to the occasions afforded by the subject—Ely 
has eight and Liverpool one). Then the history and the various 
associations of the buildings are given. The two volumes do not 
correspond to the two provinces, for the obvious reason of the 
inequality of their division. Vol. i, together with certain 
prolegomena, gives us details of thirteen cathedrals, northern and 
eastern, with Lichfield. Vol. ii. treats of the remaining twenty- 
four, its concluding chapter being allotted to the four “ Parish 
Church Cathedrals” and the “ Welsh.” 





Despatches from Paris, 1788-1790. Selected by Oscar Browning. 
Vol. ii. 1788-1790. (Camden Society.)—The editor, who was 
prevented from writing an Introduction to the first volume 
by illness, is now, he tells us, hindered by considerations of space. 
As the documents printed are not now given in full we cannot help 
thinking that a further retrenchment would have been advisable 
if it had secured for us such an Introduction as Mr. Browning 
could have furnished. The student wants a guide of this kind ; 
with the general reader it often counts for more than the text 
itself. It is highly interesting to observe, as we pass through the 
volume, the signs, growing weekly plainer and more frequent, of 
the coming storm. Then there are frequently recurring analogies 
between the present and the past. In 1788 diplomatists were 
talking of relative armaments much as they are doing now. In 
1788 the French Minister of Marine assures the Ambassador that 
France had only twelve ships of the Line in Atlantic ports and 
four in the Mediterranean and only 3,100 sailors in employment, a 
number soon to be reduced to 1,800. England, on the other hand, 
was disarming slowly, but he had “no material doubts of our good 
faith and pacific views.” In Despatch 19 (April 17th, 1788) Daniel 
Hailes, with characteristic insight, discusses the possibility of a 
scheme, suggested by some enthusiasts, of France adopting some 
parts of the British Constitution. You must take it all or leave the 
matter alone, thinks Mr. Hailes, and he sees grave difficulties, 
Abolish lettres de cachet—this was a prominent question when 
the book opens—and you must follow it up with a Habeas Corpus 
Act. There must be a public Budget ; if the conduct of Ministers 
is to be criticised, there must be liberty of the Press, But, after 
all, can you have real freedom in a military monarchy? he asks. 
What can you say to a prince who controls 163,000 men? And he 
must have as many if he is to protect his frontiers against power- 
ful neighbours. Britain, he adds, is more favourably situated. 
What would he say now to the three millions or so which Franco 
now has in esse or posse, or to Germany’s close approach to four 
millions? Here is alittle picture which well illustrates the head- 
ing which occupies all the right-hand pages throughout the 
volume, “Before the Revolution.” The despatch bears date 
October 8th, 1789. On that day the Foreign Ministers had been 
received by the King. “'The Palace seemed in the utmost disorder 
and was crowded with all sorts of people without distinction. 
The King was much dejected and said little. Her Majesty's 
voice faltered, and the tears ran fast down her cheeks as she spoke.’ 
Venturi conscia fati, 





After Thoughts, By the Right Hon. George W. E. Russell. 
(Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Russell has collected in this 
volume a miscellany of essays, reviews of books, obituary notices 
of distinguished persons, &c. Sometimes we have literature, 
sometimes politics, sometimes religion. Now he is grave and 
now he is gay. Always he is readable and almost always agree- 
able. If there is an exception it is when he is dealing with 
politics. Among the best of the papers—they number forty-six— 
we should place first “Charles Kingsley” and “The Christian 
Socialists,” with the sketch of F, D. Maurice (it is a happy idea 
that the name “John,” which Maurice bore but never used, 
expressed the Son of Thunder element in his nature) and “ James 
Payn” (an affectionate tribute to one of the most humorous and 
lovable of men). Perhaps we may say that if Mr. Russell is least 
pleasing when he is writing about politics, he is most so when 
there is a touch of personal affection in what he says. “John 
Talbot” is a sketch of the high-minded man who for some thirty 
years represented the University of Oxford, and shows that he can 
do ample justice to one of whom he says, “I shared none of his 
political opinions.” Here we have a little criticism to make. 
Mr. Russell tells us that at the Oxford election of 1878, mado 
necessary by the removal of Mr. Gathorne Hardy to tho House of 
Lords, “the Liberals, by a strange perversity of choice, brought 
forward Professor Henry Smith, so half-hearted a politician that 
E. A. Freeman said he was better qualified to sit as member for 
Laodicea in the Parliament of Asia Minor.” Now there was no 
“perversity of choice” at all. Henry Smith did not, of course, 
please such politicians as E, A. Freeman and Liddon, Mr. Russell’s 
own mentor, but it was not intended that he should. Any such 
candidate would have been impossible, He was the “ Academical 
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Candidate.” It was hoped that his unrivalled distinction as a | Knipe (H. R.), Evolution in the Past, roy. 8vo......... (Herbert & Daniel) net 12/6 
mathematician and scholar would unite men of both parties. It Leblanc (M,), CG}. The Trinagle, o Bro ~ {wand 8 sek ‘ 


was a really hopeless scheme, The country clergy defeated it, as 
Radicals of Mr. Russell’s type would have defeated it had they 
been in a majority. To both the University member is a political 
pawn and nothing more. 





In the series of “Cambridge English Classics” (Cambridge 
University Press) we have vol. i. of The Complete Works of Sir 
Philip Sidney, edited by Albert Feuillerat (4s. 6d. net).—This 
volume contains the “ Arcadia” or, to give its full title, “The 
Countesse of Pembroke’s Arcadia,” with an elaborate apparatus 
of textual information. This same “Countesse of Pembroke,” 
“Sidney’s sister,” “fair and wise and good” as she was, hada 
way of altering the text of her brother’s writing, as seemed good 
to her. Of these changes an editor has to beware. Curiously 
enough, he is helped, as the prefatory note tells us, by the 
unauthorized editions. These had, of course, never passed through 
her hands, and they are, therefore, more faithful to the true 
original. Future volumes are to contain The Poems, the Defence 
of Poesie, the Correspondence, and the Political Pamphlets, and Sir 
Philip’s contributions to the translation of the Psalms and 
Mornay’s Vérité de la Religion Chrestienne, which the editor 
possesses the means of determining. 





Coal-Mining. By Robert Peel. (Blackie and Son. 3s.)—First 
published in 1893, has reached a sixteenth edition. The author 
has continued to accommodate it to changes which have taken 
place in the industry. The proportion of fatal accidents has 
diminished, we see, from 1 in 233 persons employed when the Act 
of 1850 came into force to 1 in 156, the return for the year 1908. 
The total number of persons employed is nearly a million. More 
than half the accidents are caused by falls of ground. 





Who's Who in Science. Edited by H. H. Stephenson. (J.and A. 
Churchill. 6s.)—This is an international list of men who are 
working in the various branches of science, including some which 
would not always be included, as, for example, sociology. There 
are twenty-five pages in which the staffs of the “ World’s Univer- 
sities” are given, the universities numbering about 150. Then 
follow 276 pages of biographies, numbering in all between four 
and five thousand, 
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LIBERTY 
DEESSES FA B R | Cc Ss FURNISHING 
EXCEL 
IN BEAUTY AND DURABILITY 


Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS......280,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID...............494,000,000. 


BRAGG’S CHARCOAL 


PURIFIES THE BLOOD AND IS INVALUABLE 
FOR 
Indigestion, Acidity, Flatulence, Heart- 
burn, Impure Breath, Diarrhea, &c. 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 


Sold all Chemists and Stores—Biscuits, Is., 2s.,and 4s. per tin; Powder, 
28. wé per bottle; Lozenges, 1s. 14d. per tin: in Chocolates, Is. per tin, 
CAPSULES.—Most convenient for travellers, 2s, per box. 


J. L. BRAGG, Ltd., 14 Wigmore Street, London, W. 














Australian Mutual Provident 
Society. Established 1849. 
Annual Income over £3,400,000. 


Total Funds over £27,00u,000, 
Cash ra divided for 1910— 


1, The Society is purely mutual. 

2. The Society declares a bonus every 
year. me 6, Policies cannot lapse while sur- 

3. Policies free from restrictions re- render value exceeds debt. 
ae residence, of 7. Total payments to policy holders 

4, Surren Ser values granted after 2 in 62 years—£33, 258,290. 

ears’ premiums paid, on most | 8, The largest Mutual Life Office im 

Tiveral scales. the British Empire. 

EXAMPLES or ORDINARY WHOLE LIFE POLICIES ror £1,000 mace 

on = basis of the 1910 Bonus Distribution :— 








Age at entry, 30. ual Premium, £24 Is. 84. 
Duration of pony weet Accumulations Total Death Cover Surrender Value 
5 years £89 ane ove eee 8 
10 w eee eee 220 eee ooo 1, "220 ose -- «188 
a on a 370 ae oo ee 
2 ww ove ove 520 ove ooo 1,520... . 486 
2 672 ase . 1,672... 683 
3 82. . A "829 888 





Assurances, Salieuanah oo aoemenry vce, Children’s End 8 emer — Educational 
Provisions, Annuities , &. 
Full ——-- from Cure? OFFICE FOR THE Unrrep Krvnopom, 
37 HMREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.G, 
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THE 


SPELL OF HELLAS. 





A Select Conducted Tour leaves London on 
TUESDAY, April 2nd, 1912, via Dover and Calais, 
occupying 25 days, for 


GREECE, 


Visiting Paris, Marseilles, Naples, Pirgus, Athens, 
Eleusis, Marathon, Itea, Delphi, Patras, Olympia, 
Old Corinth, Acro Corinth, Nauplia, 


RUINS OF MYCENZ, ARGOS, and TIRYNS, &a. 
IncuusivE Fare - 60 SNS. - Finsr Crass Tarovenovur, 


*,* Write for Illustrated Booklet, No. 4/12, post free. 





THOS. COOK and SON, 
LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON. 





OBESITY ‘7 
DISCOMFORT 


CAN BE AVOIDED by replacing 
your bread and toast with 


KALARI 
BISCUITS. 


PALATABLE, NO DRUGS. NO DRASTIC DIET 





Semple and CALLARD & CO., 
Booklet free from 80 Regent St., London, W. 


—— ee 





If you have experienced any difficulty in 
ebtaining the best results from your Tailor 
it will probably be advantageous to you to 
try another— 


THOMAS & SONS, 
32 Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, W.; 
and 4 Avenue de Fricdiand, Paris, 


are recognized experts in tailoring, and shapely, 
comfortable garments on gentlemanly lines, 
combined with the highest finish, can be 
obtained of them at reasonable prices. 


Pass a Box of 


“NESTOR” 
Egyptian Cigarettes 


round with the coffee after lunch or dinner, 
and your friends will vote you a master 
of the art of knowing the best of things. 


Hand-made in Cairo by Nestor Gianaclis. Sold every- 
where, and at 10 New Bond Street, London, W. 





SUTTON’S SEEDS. 


USED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Illustrated Price Lists of the best Flower and Vegetable Seeds post free from 
SUTTON & SONS, READING. 





‘DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 


BY SPECIAL 
Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
APPOINTMENT | pritish Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded 
TO THE KING. to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 


nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical tors, Chronographs, and 


STEW CATALOGUE free on application. 
E. DENT and CoO. Ltd., 


Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, E£.C. 





TRADE-MALE. 61 





HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE OR TO LET. 


PRYDONCOTE BROADOLYST., 


TO BE LET at once, COUNTRY RESIDENCE, unfurnished, standing in 
its own well-timbered, park-like ands, the whole containing 414.172, in an 
elevated position, approached by front and back carriage drives (with lodge 
en’ to the former), 4 reception rooms, and comfortable front hall, 3 
double bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 5 single rooms and bathroom, 6 attics, 
Housekeeper’s room and servants’ hall, stabling and one cottage; distant 
about 6} miles from Exeter on the main road, within 14 miles of G.W.R, 
Station, 3 miles L, & 8.W.R. Station, 2 miles from Village and medical man, 
1 mile from Church, § mile from Post Office (2 deliveries daily), and Telecraph 
Office. The house is heated by hot water; the drainage good, water supply 
by gravitation; hot and cold water laid on to first floor. The East Devon, 

iverton and Silverton Hounds hunt the neighbourhood, and meets of the 
Otter Hounds are within easy reach. 

For viewing and further particulars apply to Mr. W. GOMER, Budlake, 
Broadclyst ; or to Mesers. HOULDITCH and ANSTEY, Southernhay, Excter. 





IVING ABROAD.—Dinan, Brittany; pretty Old World 
: town with English Colony, Church and Club. To let, well-built modern 
villa, facing south, 3 Reception, Dressing, 7 Bedrooms; lofty, light attic, 
Stabling and outhouses, good sanitation; house very healthy; rent £72, taxes 
only £3 per annum. Contents of the House fully furnished and ready for 
occupation, including 10 beds, household linen, and piano, can be bought for 
£200, showing very good value. Cook, Maid, and Boy, good characters, can 
— Inspection invited.—W. H. HANNAM, Les Pommiers, Dinan, Cétes 
u Nord, France, 


BE LET FURNISHED.—A Country House, with 
about 600 acres of shooting, to which additions might probably be had,— 
Apply, ESTATE OFFICE, all, nr, Stowmarket, Suffolk. 


bbs arg ay or Convalescent can be received into 

Private Family. Every modern comfort, South aspect, sheltered from 
North and East. House and garden overlooking Torbay. Moderate elevation, 
central position. Electric lights throughout, hot and cold baths. Highly 
recommended. Apply to Knighton, Museum Road, Torquay. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


—_——-- 


DMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON, 

The London County Council invites applications for the undermentioned 

sitions :— 

Peis) HEAD MASTER OF THE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, 
HOLLOWAY, HILLDROP ROAD, ISLINGTON, N. Salary £400, rising to 
£600 by yearly increments of £20 in accordance with the Councii's scale. 
Candidates must possess a University Degree and must have had experience in 
secondary school work. Applications must be returned by Monday, 4th March, 
198, Every communication must be marked “* H, 4” on the envelope. 

.(b) MISTRESS OF ENGLISH SUBJECTS AND ELEMENTARY 
MATHEMATICS AT THE L.C.C. TRADE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
BLOOMSBURY. Salary £120, rising to £220 by yearly increments of £10. 
The successful candidate will be required to take up her duties on the opening 
of the School after Easter next. Applications must be returned by Saturday, 
——— rae 1912. Every communication must be marked “T.1" on the 
envelope. 

Applications must be on the official forms to be obtained, with particulars 
of the appointment, by sending a stamped ad foolscap envelope to the 
Education Officer, London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embank- 
ment, W.C., to whom they must be returned by the times specified. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 


for appointment. 
LAURENCE GOMME, 
a Clerk of the London County Council, 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
14th February, 1912. 


i7 ORCESTERSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL EDUCA- 
TION COMMITTEE, 


STOURBRIDGE GIRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


An ASSISTANT MISTRESS is required in the above School, to begin duty 
at the beginning of the Summer Term (April 16th). Preference will be given 
to a Graduate in Arts (or equivalent) and to a candidate who has had not less 
than five years’ experience in a secondary school or good private school. Sub- 
jects (principally) Latin, English, and History. Commencing salary £100, 
£105, or £110 per annum (non-resident), according to qualifications and experi- 





ence. 
Applications (which should be made on Form 279, copies of which may be 
obtained from the Director of Education, 37 Forgate Street, Worcester), 
accompanied by copies of recent testimonials, should be for without 
delay to the HEAD MISTRESS, Secondary School for Girls, eee, 156) 
ms 56 


pus: LIVERPOOL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


The Education Committee are prepared to receive Applications for the post 
of PRINCIPAL of the CITY SCHOOL OF ART. The person appointed will 
be required to give the whole of his time to the service of the Committee, and 
must not undertake any other duties without the previous consent of the 
Committee. Salary £600 per annum. 

A printed memorandum of particulars concerning the appointment, together 
with a form of application, may be obtained on application from the Director of 
Technical Education, Central Technical School, Byrom Street. Applications 
on the form provided, accompanied by 50 copies of (not more than six) recent 
testimonials, must be sent so as to reach the Director of Technical Education 


not later than Tuesday, March 5th. 
(Signed) E, R. PICKMERE, 
Clerk to the Local 
Education Anthority. 








February 3rd 1912, 


THE MANCHESTER MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF 
TECHNOLOGY. 
FACULTY OF TECHNOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


APPOINTMENT OF PROFESSOR OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, 





The Education Committee of the City of Manchester and the University 
of Manchester jointly invite applications for the above-named Appointment, 
which will fall vacant on the 3lst March next. Commencing salary, £000 
per annum. ; ; a 

Particulars of the duties required and forms of application may be had 
from the undersigned on receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap envelope. 

The last day for the receipt of applications is February 20th, 1912, ; 

Canvassing members of the Committee either directly or indirectly will 

i ify a candidate for appointment, 
ow - J. H. REYNOLDS, 

Principal. 

NNGINEERING PUPIL.—Vacancy in high-class works 

'{ for Gentleman’s Son under eighteen. Premium. Three years’ course. 
Personal supervision of M. Inst, C.E,—-Box No, 203, the Spectator, 1 Wellingtoa 
Street, Strand, London, W.C, 
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MERCANTILE MABINE CADETSHIPS,. 





yas PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL 
STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY 
ARE PREPARED TO FACILITATE THE ENTRY OF A LIMITED 
NUMBER OF YOUNG GENTLEMEN INTO THEIR SEA 
SERVICE AS EXECUTIVE OFFICERS 
by passing them through a 
PRELIMINABY TRAINING 
in the 
THAMES NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
(H.M.S. “ WORCESTER,” GREENHITHE, KENT) 
on favourable conditions. 





The Company will, in the case of Candidates who may be selected 
under this arrangement, contribute a moiety, equal to 324 guineas per 
annum, of the “ Worcester” fees during a period not exceeding three 
years. 

The Cadets thus appointed will, subsequent to their training on board the 
** Worcester,” and with a view to qualifying for employment as Junior Officers 
in the Company’s service, serve three years’ apprenticeship in sailing vessels 
to be selected by their parents,—the Company, if the vessels so selected have 
their approval, paying half the premium. 

Candidates must be, approximately, 15 years of age, and must pass Pre- 
liminary Examinations (which will be held about the 28th March) to show 
that they are, for their age, sufficiently instructed, and in perfect health, 

Forms of application may be obtained by addressing 


THE SECRETARY, 
Pp. & O. COMPANY, 
122 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 


(out BOROUGH OF HUDDERSFIELD. 


HUDDERSFIELD MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL. 


Wanted after Easter :— 
1,—ENGLISH MISTRESS to take entire c of literature thro 
the School. Oxford English Honour School preferred, 
desirable. Salary £120. 
2.—MISTRESS for Domestic Subjects, Cookery, Needlework, Laundry, 
and General Housewifery. £100. 
Apply, before Februry 23rd, to the SECRETARY, Education Offices, 
Peel Street, Huddersfield, 


U* IVERSITY COLLEGE a?F NORTH WALES, 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 
Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT LECTURER in 


History. 
Applications and testimonials should be received not later than March 16th 
by the undersigned, from whom further iculars — be obtained, 
JOHN WARD LLOYD, 
Secretary and Registrar. 


ECRETARY required for London Office of a Christian 
Undenominational Philanthropic Society controlling several institutions’ 
in England, Work comprises Homes for Epileptic Children, Farm colonies” 
for unemployable men, also Propaganda work towards Christian Social Reform. 
——— must have high Christian ideals, secretarial or business training, 
aud sufficient experience to conduct a Forward Movement to raise money for 
extensions, interviewing, arranging meetings and services, writing pamphle 
pee perenne. iy really capable y Ly FF, —, fullest Ta 
ivistian an ial experience, 5 y copies - 
monials (not returnable), to Lux, so Long Acre, W Cc. 


AKEFIELD HIGH SCHOOL.—Wanted next term a 
Mistress to teach German and English with History as Subsi 
subject. Salary £120. Also a Mistress for Gymnastics and Drill. Salary 
Teaching experience essential in both cases. Apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 


QSCRETARY (Lady) desires re-engagement. Shorthand- 
typist. Position preferred with a gentleman engaged in politics 
(Unionist). Previous rience. A ply by letter, A BC, Box No. 536, 
The Spectator, 1 Welli m Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


R. EDWARD BLAIR, formerly Head-Master of St. 
George’s Preparatory School, Ascot, for many years a Licensed Lay- 
eader in the dioceses of Exeter, Oxford, and Canterbury, wishes to hear of a 
parish where he could maintain himself by teaching—boys and girls—and 
devote his free time to Church work. Address, Ashfield, Stockton-on-Tees, 


U atv eeetss COLLEGE, READING. 


Hats or Resipence. 
Wantage Hall (Men), | St. Andrew's Hall (Women). 
St. Patrick’s Hostel (Men). St. George’s Hostel (Women), 









































The College provides courses in Letters, Science, Agriculture, Dairying 
Horticulture, Fine Art, Handicrafts, Music, Commerce, and Domestic an 
other Technical Subjects. Students are prepared for London University 
Degrees and for College and other Diplomas and Certificates. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN ARTS, SCIENCE, AND 
An Examination for three Open Scholarships i A 
n Examination for nm te) ips, in Arts (value £65 annum 

Science (value £69 per pote » and pe om a ton £69 = ——- 
respectively, also for two Wan Scholarships (value £60 per annum for 
Arts or £64 per annum for Science or Agriculture), will be held at the Co! 

on June 5th, 6th, and 7th, 1912. The Scholarships are tenable at the College 
for two years from October 1912, with possible extension for a third year. 
Candidates must have passed, or must pass before September 1912, the London 
Matriculation Examination or an examination exempting therefrom, and must 
be prepared to read fora London Honours Degree in Arts or Science or fora 
London Degree in Agriculture. The Open Scholarship in Agriculture and the 
Wautage Scholarships are restricted to men candidates. 

Further particulars of the Scholarships and Prospectuses of the College 
may be obtained from the Registrar, Care College, i 





ng. 
RANCIS H. WRIGHT, : 








Rte 52268 COLLEGE, 
Bream’s Bui Chancery Lane, E.C. 
DAY AND EVENING 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The College provides Courses of 
for the Degrees in ARTS, SCIENCE, ECONOMICS, and LAWS, under 
RECOGNIZED TEACHERS of the University. 

Post-Graduate and R h Work. 

Particulars on application to the Secretary. 
HERWELL HALL, OXFORD 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEA 

Recognised the Board of 











by the Oxford 
University aoe Training, and by 
Principal: Miss CA’ I, DODD, M.A, 
te Educa: University, 
Students are prepared for the Oxford and London oma 
and the Cam s for the Course from £55, 


Scholarshi of fre 2a to £20 open to te 
0) m. Students with a Degree 
There is a Loan Fund. oa 


_BBERT LECTURES ON ZOROASTRIANISM., 





oe OU L EON ek De De BOMOLET EEL 
the Rev. J. H. MOULTON, M.A., D.Lit., D.D., on ZOROASTRIANISM. 
a — meng poo be ey a UNIVERSITY OF _ South 
ensington, a’ ree o'clock in on Tuesdays, February 27th 
March 5th and 12th, April 30th, 7th and 1 
Admission free without ticket. Syllabus will be sent om receipt of postcard 
addressed to the Secretary at University Hall, Gordon —— 0. 
FRANCIS H. JONES, 


the Trustees, 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX.—Sunny Brae School. For girls 
and little bo Grand position facing sea, Sound education, with 
attention to health and comfort. Entire charge of Children whose parents are 

abroad. Principal, Miss WOODWARD. 
T. HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE—MIss 
ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as well as to physical —s, Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard taken if Reference is permitted to Migs 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 


J pad 4 Os HOUSE, NEAR NORTHWOOD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, NEAR LONDON. 
The house is on — soil, 400ft. above sea-level, in a beautiful 
taints arth renis"Guahes, Rear ha Ong elder pie tes 
six-hole co ‘ennis, et, > ly 
London professors attend. Principal: Mies EDDES, ied 
INCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Patron—The Bishop of WINCHESTER. 
Chairman of Council—The Dean of WINCHESTER. 
- Head Mistress—Miss MOWBRAY. 
Fees from 7% gs. to 194 gs. a ro. 
FOUR BOARDING HOUSES. Fees 40 gs. to 90 ges. 
Mrs. Spencer Carbery, Hillcroft. Mrs. J. 8. Thomas, The High House, 
Mrs.’Towers Thompson, Hyde Abbey. Mrs. Wood, Earl’s Down. 
EXAMINATION for Sept. EntranceSCHOLARSHIPS March 26th and 27th, 
Value from 21 to 27 guineas. For entrance forms apply to Secretary. 


T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
Darley Dale, Matlock. (For the Daughters of Clergy and Laity.) 


Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET FLOOD, Classical Tripos, Camb. 
M.A. Dublin, 


























Thorough education on modern lines. Preparation for Public Examina- 
tions and Universities. Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. Extensive 
unds, chapel, sanatorium, gymnasium, swimming-bath, etc.; valuable 
Sask and Senior Scholarships for daughters of lergy: 
For Prospectus and Terms apply Head-Mi , St. Elphin’s, Darley Dale 
or the Secretary, Rev. Canon W IS, The Rectory, Warrington. 


THs GRANGE, TOTTERIDGE, HERTS. (10 miles 
from Leondon).—Resident 7” only. Principal: Miss CHIGNELL; 
Vice-Principal : Miss McLEAN, B. School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Grounds of 70 acres. Every modern home and school comfort and convenience. 
Preparation if desired for University exams. Modern Languages and Musie 
special feature. School Choral Society and Orchestra, Cooking, Laundry, 
Gardening, etc. Most careful training. a 
TRATFORD-ON-AVON.—The Firs. High-Class old- 
Established School for Girls. New and Extensive Premises. Large 
Gardens and Playing Fields. Excellent Modern Education. Highly Certi- 
ae —— ome Comforts, Very reasonable fees.—Apply, HEAD- 


INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS. 
wot a and ome 1 built for Rae nan 
ect sanitation. Jango quotes om playing- ‘ymnasium, sea-bathi 
eiding, hockey, and games. tion for Universities, Oxford al 
Cambridge Joint Board Examinations, iated Board, &. Seven Resident 
Mistresses, toteming Seane and German; Visiting Masters,—Llustrated 
Prospectus from the Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH. 


Gt FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
St. Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of ground about a mile from the 
sea on the bracing Suffolk coast. 


ELIXSTOW E—BRIERFIELD, Trimley, St. Mary. 
Principal: Miss M. K. HENSON, assisted by a highly qualified staff 
of resident mistresses. Healthy surroundings ; East Coast. Terms moderate. 
Modern languages a speciality. Apply for Prospectus to PRINCIPAL, 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings, Gymnasium, Cyeaate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great van for acquiri: French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical ining; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters,—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 
MNHE BEEHIVE, BEXHILL.—* Good Choronge work is 
being done in this School and good results obtained without pressure 
and under happy, homelike conditions. The pupils receive individual attenti 
and they are carefully helped and enco’ according to their capacities 
needs. ’’—Cambridge miner’s Report, 1911. = 
DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
84 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON “OUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Annual Scholarships. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
Prospectuses, &c,, from Mr, H, KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 
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CHOWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—* PINEHURST.” 


UNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in_ grounds 
——— between 600 and 700 feet above sea level. Re-o 

Miss H. T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Class, Tripos ( b.), assisted b; y 

.MENNELL (trained by Mme. Osterberg).— —Prospectus on application. 


RAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF _OBILDEEX 


U. 
Lip-Reading and Speech on t both to Deaf and -and-Dumb Childrens 
TRAINING CO E for TEACHERS of the DEAF. 
Good a (public or ‘Apply, DIRECTOR, 11 Pits by students on the 








en en erent 
A UEENWO OD, EASTBOURNE— 
Lie =o a > CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
at aa st Boe atge ranean 

Hen pranies, Tennis, ee, Cricket, Swimming. Summer Term begins May Ist. 


7 ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
iss CONDER, Clusia Tripos, Camb., to tas A. Dublin. ee. Suntan 


the Univennition fi 
ealthy situation. Tennis, os &. 


Sind LEON [ARDS LADIES’ ———— 
sae ined Pipl Mee UNOPS ere a 

ting Boarding, and other LL pply to the SECRETARY, 
3 tons apes Bo Hastings. 


\ VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE. Princi, M, Pickard, M.A. (Newnham College), and 
Miss Auerbach. Thorough aeaieal in the bracing air of the Craven highlands. 











on of training. Apply, D Fiteroy Square, w 





= 





Boys’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, SCHOLARSHIPS. 
—FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) June 12th—I4th. Pre- 
ference for one (£20)to Sons of val Clerk shty for Universities, Army, 
Civil Service, Engineering, Naval Clerk , &e. ty Ay ratories. 
Excellent Health Record. Corps. OR KING’S 
SCHOOL for Boys from 8-13.—Head-Master, Rev. Cc. BR. L. McDOWALL, M.A, 


ouTE LODGE SCHOOL, LOWESTOFT. 

for the Public Schools and Osborne, 

SCHOLARSHIPS GAINED at Bagh, Marlborough, Hai Le Gheltenhase 
Malvern, Oundle, Felsted, Lancing. trent, Weymouth. 


] f Ape ay SCHOOL.—Some Twelve Open Scholarships, 
open to Boys agg = 12 and 15, value from £75 downwards, will be 
— by Examinatio: March 12th, 1912. Boys examined at 
Bossall and enten—deetn, he Bursar, Rossall, Fleetwood. 











Lote RAS, SCHOOL, STAMFORD. 
Miss A. M. KELLETT, 

for all subje Games and Gymnastics cs under 

i ified Mistress. Also TRAINING DEPARTMENT in which Students are 
for the Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma under fully-qualified Mistress 

of Method. | Terms moderate. 


\OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR 
. (Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd.) 

high ground. Thorough Modern Baucailon Large staff 
of Graduate Mistresses. Good Shoher fields. SwedishGy elleuipred | * 
Domestic Scienc Science Department. For prospectus apply to Miss a DA 


(ROWBOROUGH. —BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Beautiful and healthy -~— ~K over 750 feet above sea-level. 


Thoroughl, ial attention to development 
of indivedual character. Only 22 pupils taken. For prospectus apply Miss A. 
MELVILL GREEN, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


WALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twent: ae 
railfrom Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER Head-Mistress 
Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School, Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


ENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 
BUABDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Lady Principal, Miss HOVEY, B.A. (Lond.) 
JAMPSHIRE, near NEW FOREST. 

School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Large country house in k and 
extensive woodlands. Old established reputation for high-class education. 
The school aims at producing the cultured dignified English gentlewoman. 
There will be vacancies for 5 one in April. For Prospectus and further 
particulars apply to Mrs. MAN Arnewood House, near Brockenhurst. 


T. LEONARD'S SCHOOL, ST. ANDREW'S, FIFE. 


The Council offer in July, 1912, TWO ENTRANCE ——y gy of the 
value of £60 and £40 respectively, tenable for four years, at St. Leonard’s 
































School, by girls whose parents are unable to pay the full School fees, Preference 
will be given to daughters of essional men, or of Officers of H.M, Service. 
Particulars on application to the Head- Mistress of the School. 











|S tae & Le tert HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential Schoo! for for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
Scholarship, available years, catio’ Principals, 
ee lable for 3 years, o Seen | . reg 


Piraioane EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE Cincorpesnted), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by 
Sir William ‘Treasurer, Mr. rind 4 Mone 
ur G. 8: —ie Prospectuses and informa- 


tion fre creary, Mr Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 
OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 














President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A. 
ALEXANDER, F.B.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. ‘The Staff consists nts of 
Medical Lecturers and ienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 
ing, a Sw Mistress from the Re Kite ‘Teachers of F — 
Stoekholm. Wonen are trained as of —~ g— 
a. The Course includes:—British Ly r= 
Medical Massage, Dancing, Swimming, tdoor Games, = 
we edals awarded to successful students. 
work ha Yay es if Hnowledge of Shorthand) Typewn 

Gevepen My whe ow rs) iting, 
"Boow-teoptne, Bogus Literatu, h and German. Refer- 

ee Hon, Tiossent ent Gladstone, the Hon, 

ys Ee Lytinion, 1 ae —Furth SECRETARY, 








SW EDIBG BYeue SYSTEM 
rH, BEDFORD | PHY SICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne 


Gymnastics on Swedish System, Anatomy, 
cohey on aud Hygiene, eecien. Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, _ _ 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 

BURY “yy ad for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical 
Soe Metalias . 8. Exam., 1908, trained here. Greonhonste. MARAICEI 

LILY ror, yen LY HUGHES JONES, P..H.S, lat Class Certificates. 4 











Men pe and all interested in the “subject should 





read a ae 3, one who cured himself after ae cay 
TS TREATMENT, AND REMINISC or A A 
BEASLEY, Dept. o _ -- aE, 


Wilkens a Brondesbury, N. Tw. 
TAMMERING | PERMANENTLY CURED.— 
tcatimonials post free from Mr. 4, ¢. Schnelle, 119 Bedford 
London, W.C. Estab. 1905. 
HE CU CURE OF STAMMERING.—MR. J. . BRETHER- 
TON HADLEY receives a limited number of RESIDENT PUPILS for 
the treatment of Stammering. Careful supervision in the intercourse of home 
life, Sea and Down air.—Duneluw, Broadwater, Worthing, 








LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate _ae Healthy country. Scholarship Examina- 


tion at Llandovery in Septem 
Warden—Re WwW POOLE} HUGHES, M.A. 


RESTON HOUSE SCHOOL, CHARTERS TOWERS, 
E. GRINSTEAD.—This School has several distinctivefeatures. It makes 
: —_ of me’ —— modern teaching preparatory for the Public Schuuls, 
or C., 
letters can be shown from Parents to highly successful 
Public School careers of — BL. . co ability as well as of Scholarship 
Winners. Views of house and terms on application. 


AS TBOURNE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F.8. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Gonna ie w buldings, rcqusta and ad fir courts, ewims bien ag he. * Bahibt 
ming - ibi- 

Secs for Sous of Oleers Clergy. ips £60— £30, March 7—9. 


esas HAM COLLEGE an SGOLA Rana. 


Examinatio: m, June 4th, 5th, and 6th. At least EIGHT ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value £30 to £20, and some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS will 











be offered to who are not in the Co , whether Senior 
or Junior including JAMES OF HERE BD Scholarship, 
walue £35 perannum, wi for boys born, educated, or residing 
in RDSHIRE. Also ae to three ARMY Scholarships, two 


CIs WYLLIE Schoheship. 
WS OF THE CLERGY, value 
the BURSAR, the Coltepe, 


OLD CHELTONIAN 
Some NOMINATIONS for 


annum, are open for next term.—Apply to 
Cheltenham. 





PINGHAN SCHOOL.—An Examination, will be held 
. 2th, and 2th, 1912, for at least SEVEN OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, vin vias Two of £70 ann., about five varying in amount 
from £530 to , tenable at School. Apply to the Head-Master, 
Rev. HARRY W. McKENZIE, by March 12th. 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS. —Colthurst House, 

vid Lovia Colony. ‘Howe life, Medical - 

tage eantes | Epersy. Terms 30s. Weekly. Further particulars may be 
McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 








Army, Medical, and other careers. ical and sides ; 
Lower School. Sch annually in March. Valuable 

leaving Scholarships to Universities and The new Physical and 
Bi i sew G mum and Music Rooms, erected 


socmbebeusdh acum ann-tae, ae The BUBSAR. x ya 
T. BEES SCHOOL, CUMBERLAND. 


An Examination will be held on March 28, 9, to EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS, 
reducing fees in some cases to £9 per ann. for board and tuition (two reserv 
for natives of Cumberland and Westmoreland wherever resident) ; also ifteen 
places on the Foundation, red fees to £40 per annum. 
Apply, Rev. H. A. P. SAWYER, -Master. 


PSWICH sc = oOoL 
Head-Master: A. WATSON, M.A. 
Preparation for University und Army and a wy. 
Scholarship Examination in March. 


and Prospectus on application. 


JT EIGHTON PARK, nar READING. 


A Boarding School, ng te t of L phenyl of utenis, tos 
Boys of from 12 to oro xtensi ener r Evans: Mek ae Je 
T\ELSTED SCHOOL.—Some TEN SCHOLARSHIPS 


(£70—£20) and Four House Exhibitions will be offered for competition 
in Particulars from the Rev. F. STEPHENSON, School House, 
Felsted. 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C.—An Entrance 
Remientie oS teheides Sah. Por Prospectus and sch of 
Scholarships apply to the Secretary. 


GCHOLARSHIP for little Boys of 10 and under. £50 per 





——__—— 

















annum. The annual Examination (involving test of physique and all- 

round ability he will be held at The Bed House School, Marston Moor, York, on 

April ‘-s zy. (Trains 12.45 from York; 12.50 from Harrogate). Usual fee 
elon. tEMPRERE, Radley and O 


RIVATE TUITION —Rev.T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by University Honours 
man, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Boys 16 to 18 preferred. Beautiful eountry, 


wamne ot large ¢ niversity French, German, 
Home fe; efficient supervision. 


N EXAMINATION for SIX SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, tenable at Oakham School, will be held on March 


7th and 8th. 
Particulars from the Head-Master, Schoo! House, Oakham, 
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ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. tly | fine buildings 
in beautiful situation, 340ft. above sea, faci Summ 
Class abroad TERM BEGAN JANUARY isthe, Head- Master, HH. v. 
PLU » M.A. (late House-Master at Epsom College). 


Ce ¢ COLLEGE.—Classical, Mathematical, Modern 

, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, May 1912, 
‘Ten or more 0; to competition, value from £25 to £100 ayear. Alsoa 
SCHOLARS for A CANDIDATES. Particulars from THE 
SECRETARY, The College, Clifton, Bristol. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational : 
Aims at developing physique, intellect, and character. Thorough educa- 
tion on modern lines from 6 years upwards, without break or undue 
pressure for Universities rhe Professions. i ts well taught. Bracing 
air, modern buildings.—Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A. Oxon. 


ILL CREST, SWANAGE.—Boys Prepared for Public 
Schools and Navy. Arrangements for sons of parents residing abroad, 
PRIN CIPAL, A. C. B, Lloyd, M.A. £°(Marlborough and Oriel, Oxford.) 


OVER COLLEGE.—For information as regards 
Scholarship Examinations and pehnons reserved for Sons of 
and Officers application should be made to the Hxap-Mastenr, the Rev. F. 
‘W. Lusuinetox, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. 


ERKEHAMSTED SCHOOL, 


Prep. for University, Army, Lg oil , Scientific and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD- ITER, School House. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


_Healthily gay near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities, TERM BEGAN THURSDAY, January 18th, 1912. 
Heed ead-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A, Can 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS. 

An EXAMINATION will begin on JUNE 7th for election to THREE 
or more SCHOLARSHIPS (90 guineas) and FOUR or more EXHIBITIONS 
(30 to 60 guineas). ARM Y candidates are eligible for Exhibitions. Candi- 
dates must be between 1 and 15 on September 20. Apply to the Head- 
Master or the Secretary. 


IGGLESWICK SCHOOL.—Five Scholarships of the 
value of £50 and £30 will be offered in June next. For further 
particulars apply to the BURSAR, Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorks. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL. 
An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
5 under 15 on Ly 1, will be held on July 16th and aH 
Scho. Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 
Se ool House, Sherborne, Dorset, 


OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the ay few A Navy as 
a profession for their sons can obtain (without c 

of the regulations for entry to the Royal Naval College, a! ce Pay- 

master and Medical Branches, on application to James Gieve, Royal Naval 






































° Enquiry Agency, 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 





GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmith's work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 








ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON | and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for janeceam, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
resident in o house for French classes, conversation, and Spd = 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical —y— ¥ Only French 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house an Foss ie in 
seer Sei Bois, Badminton, riding, and tennis,—Apply, 46 Bue du aan 
che, Paris. 


ARIS.—A few Pa eying Ge Guests received by lady of 
family, widow of late eral M. Pradére Niquet, in her c 
ing flat near the Bois Ternes. 250 to 300 francs month, inclusive, lessons in 
Languages, Music, and Art arranged. Excellent references in London and 
Paris. Address, 5 bis Avenue Philippe le Boucher, Neuilly, Paris. 


WITZERLAND.—GLION above Montreux (alt. 2. poets.) 
UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. BIENSIS—Educational Establishmen 

for the sons of gentlemen. ys pre for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Student 

— terships, and other ee. Modern Languages. Phonetic Cour- 

us, Prospectuses and List of Successes from the Princi NEVILLE 

HOBS, 3, MA, (Cantab.), B.-és- L., Paris, late Royal Naval College, borne. 


HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND— 

ENGLISH PREPARATORY SCHOOL. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French and German 
strong subjects. Bracing climate. Altitude 3,500 feet. 


PRENCH FAMILY, very good class, would receive in 


their comfortable coun’ paaee = few paying guests. Family life (two 
riding, excursions, etc. may 4 














=, French lessons, beau’ 

Terms 2530 francs mesthay | ie Write for particulars to 
wn r OUANNEAUX, Commanderie de Moulins, par les Trois Moutiers 
(Vienne), France. 


RENCH LESSONS.—PARIS.—The widow o of Pastor 





pUCcAT I OX. 
Parents or Guardians desi accurate information relative to 
CHOICE OF ‘SCHOOLS for Boys or * Girls or TUTORS in E 
are invited to call u US for Boys ot detailed loulaee bay gland or abn 
ho f - 2 pass have boos TuRING and Co. 
who for near ears have 2 in touch 
educational establishinenta. ad with the leading 
Advice is given free of charge. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


CHOOLS in BNGLAND AB 
S or ROAD fo 


BOYS and G 
Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intima’ ledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this yoo ry 
my gd OF y 
sen 
reliable and highly recommended. establishments. = ome 
please ote Ge of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 


PATON’S erst 0) neste AND TUTORS, 1911. 1,192 

red cloth, ei t-free, 2s. 700 Schools, 900 Tilustra ustrations, °™ 
J. ATON, "Educational fom, ° 

a EX é. Telephone: 5053 Cen’ 


Sw for BOYS and GIRLS 7 in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tuto: 
lg a 
school fees FP Uiivaustiy™'S ScHoLastic 7 GE ENCY 
122 Regent Street, W. Establish 


RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME—BOYs, 
GIRLS, ENGLISH, CONTINENTAL? Mrs. Hooper (a mother and 

— ioneer—1884—of Continental Educational Tours, 13 Regent Street, London) 
gratis choice of Illustrated Prospectuses with e: advice. State pupils’ 

pom fees limit, district preferred. Escorts provided. Entire charge undertaken, 


OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools ae rsonally visited. Assistant Masters, 

, Governesses, troduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC 

AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs. Pogei (Cantab.) and Browne (Oxon.), 

217 PICCADILLY, Ww. Telephone: 1567 Grerranp. 


O INVALIDS. — REGISTER of _ Residesces of 
DOCTORS wae RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of The Register states , &e., and is illus. 
trated.—_MEDICAL IATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, we. 
Telegraphic Address: “‘ Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
Oo OR FROM EGYPT 


BY 
CUNARD LINE, 




















—=_ 








“CARMANIA” Tons. “ FRANCONIA” } Tons. 
“CABONIA” 20,000 “LACONIA” 18,000 
VILLEFRANCHE to ALEXANDRIA via NAPLES: 

Feb. 18, March 6. March 16, 

ALEXANDRIA to FIUME, with rik J Tickets to VENICE, GENOA, 
or NAPLES: 


Feb, 23. 
ALEXANDRIA to LIVERPOOL, 
Via NAPLES, VILLEFRANCHE, and GIBRALTAB: 
March 15. March 25. 
pool 1 ishoparatey #.G ce | 2018 Coe Cockapur Street, London, &.W.y 3 bis Bus 
") spur lo 
ones Goo Bont “ * re 


Son, Cairo 
Feria, Ferotia, Naples. 


ANARY ISLANDS (Las Palmas). 
Union Castle Line Direct Service. 

SANTA CATALINA HOTEL (ENGLISH 2 + gardens facing sea. 
Golf, tennis, croquet, &c. English Church, En physician, and trained 
nurse.—The Secretary, CANARY ISLANDS COMPAN (Lt4.), Finsbury 
Pavement House, E.C. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.— Gentlemen and Gentle- 
women—inclusive fees. Refs. exc . March 12: Italy, Rome, Florence, 
ontes, oe Easter Milan. April: North Italy, Lakeland, Assisi, Ravenna, 
&c. Later : Chateaux. Holland, Tyrol, Grand Russian Tour, Algeria. Accom- 
panied by MISS BISHOP, Haslemere, Wimbledon Park Road, S.W. 


6 16s. 64. SKI-ING, SKATING, ZOBOGGARING, 


etc. Tours £6 lés. 6d. and. upwards. 30 Hotels, 3, 
ALPINE — a, 5 Samer ZH Gardens, iomdone Wt N.W. 
25 Cannon Street, E.C. 4b Piccadilly, W. 


14 [4s ROME FOUR. EXTENSIONS NAPLES, 
FLORENCE, VENICE, SPAIN, AND TANGIER TOUB, ALGERIAN 

AND TUNISIAN TOUR. 
Details: CONTINENTAL TRAVEL, LIMITED, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, 


London, N.W 


ohnson’s Riviera Agency, Nice: and 

















B.M.S, “DUNOTTAR CASTLE” CRUISES. 


28 7s. — MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PIRZUS, 
CONSTANTINOPLE, RHODES, BEYROUT, HAIPA, JAFFA, 
PORT SAID, NAPLES, CAPRI SORRENTO, MARSEILLES. 
£10 10s. RIVIERA, ALGIERS, GIBRALTAR, TANGIER, LISBON. 
Also extended Cruises LESTINE, eeet, GREECE, 
DALMATIA, MONTENEGRO. VENIC 
The Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N, we 





Lalot receives a few PAYING GUESTS =e > 
ome in Paris and to learn the French Language. Laden, 6 "os de 
Vaugirard, close to the Luxembourg Palace and 


IEPPE.— Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Ph.D., 





~~ CHAPLAIN Some? Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
ad Wren’s. + for Army, Ci vil Service, University Examinations. 
placed wh French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received,— 


H CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 





SCHOLASTIO AGENOIES. 


1S © Pepectonn apd ond | TUTORS. 
— tA Fey nt ty he cals ty doce, 


fi 

on cesrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 

who have a wide knowledge of all the educational establish- 
frentator boys and era sk home and many of which they 








iss. te 162 Pig? OXE ‘ORD STREET, LONDON, W, Telephone: 1136 City, 











HOTELS, _HYDROS, &o. 


T BOURNEMOUTH “HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity, Besjdent phgaician (M.D.) 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
AZELL, WATSON & VIN rTINEY, Ltd., Printers, are prepared 
to sanemape the epee of pouspegen, magazines, etc., and will 





submit “yo complete plant sa Rotary 
and other rapid machinery available. If “peceanasy could introduce part 
capital.—6 Kuby Street, Hatton Garden, E.C. 


LD ABTIFIOIAL TEETH Mm 4A AGL 





ersons wishing to receive | value ly to the actual 
pF 4 woos. BROWNING. ot to provincial «you it 
forwarded b value iatann 2 or we made, 


Street, London, it, 100 years, 
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(REEN and ABBOTT, 473 Oxford Street, W., give 

J EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS and REDECORATION of 
sUWN and COUNTRY HOUSES. Inspection of Exclusive Fabrics, Wall 
Papers, &e., invited, Tel.: 3500 Gerrard, 


RTISTIC GARDEN “TRELLIS, Seats, Sun-dials, Tubs, 
\ Garden Dotter , Gates of special designs; all kinds of Rustic and other 
event. DEN FENCING CO., Showrooms, 31, Tothill Street, 

w canister. 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 

Artificial Teeth you have for dis 1. Most liberal —— by the largest 

érm in the World.—R, D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk M6 Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833, Bankers: Capital and Counties, 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
e FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Special course in Journalism. 
Excellent introductions given. — Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OF! OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, Ww. 


EVERSIONS ‘and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
fne EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY ce gy SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) 4 £500,000. 




















PILEPSY—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

I —A few Vacancies in a Modern Housecat Maghull, Lancashire, specially 

erected and omnes’ for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 

Experienced Me 1 and Nursing treatment, Farming and Gardening. 

Billiares, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange > Street E: Fast, Liverpool. 


TYPEWRITING, 


YPEWRITING OF ~~ EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 10d, 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 

Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
NORA DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, ford, Eesex. 
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HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
wee AND EPILEPTIC 
LBANY MEMORIAL), 
QUEEN’S SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, w.c, 
Patron: H.M. Tae Kiso, 





Contributions towards the £11,000 required annually 
will be thankfully received. 
Those desiring to provide ANNUITIES for relatives or friends are asked to 
send for particulars of the 
DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Treasurer: THE _Eant or Harrowsr. Secretary: Goor REY H. HAMILTON, 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
et the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the peopic by bringing about tho 
adoption cof Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 


£ a. 4. 
. 2% 0 O| Members ove oe 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidenta -- 5 © O| Associates, with Literature 
Members 1 1 0| and Journal . t) 6 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half. 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


2 «4, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ve 10 10 Q 





Colonel W. Jv. B. BIRD, Secretary. 
oMices: 72 VIGTORIA STREET, WESTENNETER, ow. 


Zz - —E —— 


QUEEN’S HALL, LANGHAM PLACE, WwW. 
(Sole Lessees, Messrs. Chappell & Co., Ltd.) 


Mrs. ANNIE BESANT 


(President of the Theosophical Society) 
Will lecture on SUNDAY MORNINGS, 11.30 a.m. 


Subject: THE PATH TO INITIATION. 
March 3. The Man of the World: his first steps. 
» 10. Seeking the Master. 
» 17. Finding the Master. 
» 24 The Christ-Life. 
» 31. The Christ Triumphant, and the Work 
of the Hierarchy. 


Seats—Numbered and Reserved—5z., 3s., 2s. Admission—1s. and 6d., and Free. 
oq ltapelications for Tickets must be accompanied by stamped and addressed 
velope. 
Apply to the Theosophical Publishing Society, 161 New — Street, W. ; 
The Theosophical Society, 19 Tavistock Square, W.C. 
_ The Queen’ s Hall, Langham Place, W. 


OOKS.—Peter Pan, Ist edition, 42s.; Sloane’s Life Napoleon, 
4vols., £2 10s.; Folkard’s Sailing Boat, 31s. 6d., for 7s. 64.; Goethe's 
Faust, large paper, illus, by Poginy, 42s., for 21s. ; ; Davenport’ ~ E nglish Heraldic 
Book ‘Stamps, 10s. 6d.; Arthur’s Story of Household Cavalry, 2 vols., 30s. ; 
Letters of Taine, 3 vols. 10s. 6d. ; Hanotaux’ s Contemporary France, 4 vols., 
2s.; General Dyott’ s Dis ary, 1781- 1845, : 2 vols., 10s, 6d.: Dawkins’s Cave Hunting 
ancl "Early Man in Britain, 2 vols., £4 10s. If you can’t spare the cash, send me 
your old books and I'll exchange with you; send also for Catalogue. I have 
always 100,000 Bargains on hand, If you wanta book and have failed to find 
itelsewhere, try me. I am the most eagest Bookfinder extant.—BAKER'S 
GRE AT "BOOKSHOP, John Bright BIRMINGHAM, 


Post 8y0, strongly bound, price 7s. 


(\AREY’s “GRADUS AD PARNASSU ™.” 
With the English Meanings. 
Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 


























London: Published by the Statroxrrs’ Company, Stati oners’ Hall, Ludgate Hiil. 

OOKS WANTE D.—Kipling rs Works, 26 Volumes; 
nv Stevenson's Ws wks; Charles’ Book of Enoch; Browning’s Works, 
7 Volumes; Burton's Arabian Nights; Lever, Dicke Thackeray, &c., 
Monthly paper nur ‘ Handley Cross, Romf wd "s Hon nds, &e. Sets of 
Stars ‘lant Au hor rting Books, &c. ili hest P iven, HECTOR'S 
GREAT b Ov, Birmingham, 





BORROWERS AND LENDERS 


“The borrowing of money is afineart. It has 
been my fate to be called ‘friend’ by so many of 
its experts that some of their methods are plain 
to me. The man who lends a shilling with a bad 
grace before dinner is reckoned good for half-a- 
crown after he has dined, while his benevolence 
may confidently be relied upon to soar to a guinea 
if approached when smoking his pipe, so genial 
is the influence of tobacco.”—Charles Dickens. 


The genial influence of 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


is acknowledged by all smvkers of discernment, 


The Choicest Biend of Tobaccos obtainable. 


IN THREE STRENGTHS— 


MILD and d, “WHITE id. 
MEDIUM per oz. LABEL” 2 per oz 


1/8 per }-lb. tin. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. 
(of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd., Nottingham, will forward 
Testing Samples post free to applicants mentioning this paper. 


By Appointment to H.M. King George V. 


A TYPEWRITER wit 


produce more work than two 
penmen. 


A YOST Typewriter will pro- 
duce more and better work 
than any other mechanical 
writer. 


The YOST is the simplest 


and strongest Typewriter ever 
made, and is economical to 
maintain. 





FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


THE YOST TYPEWRITER Co., Lid. 


Head Office :—50 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE, 
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OLD OAK 
FURNITURE 


Large Assortment of OLD DRESSERS, 
CLOCKS, GATE TABLES, CHESTS 
DRAWERS, COURT CUPBOARDS, 
REFECTORY TABLES, ete. etc. 


All being offered at Commercial 
prices. 
In addition to our Large 


Stock of Antiques we have 
a Fine Collection of 


SUPERIOR 
Second - hand 
Furniture 


You are cordially invited to 
inspect the Stock free from 
importunity or obligation. 


ONLY ADDRESS: 


STORY & TRIGGS 





152-154-156 Queen Victoria Street, 
LONDON, E.C. 
WOOD of EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Supplied in all sizes anddimensions. Retail 
direct from the Importers to the Consumer. 
Middle Profits Abolished. 


Sound and Reliable Quality. 


CREOSOTED ESTATE FENCING. 


GREENHOUSES, 
HORTICULTURAL JOINERY, 
GENERAL JOINERY WORK, 

WELL-SEASONED MATCHED BOARDS, 


FLOOR-BOARDS, 


a&c., always in Stock. 
PAINT, GLASS. 


The Company employ no travellers or agents, issue no 
expensive Catalogues with exaggerated statements and 
inflated illustration, or adopt any such means to sell their 
goods, but guarantee to exchange, free of all expense, any 
goods that do not meet with their customers’ approval. 
The advantage of this guarantee is obvious, so obvious 
it eliminates a customer’s risk, so obvious that it proves 
the bona fides of Tus Cuzar Woop Company, who have 
been established over a quarter of a century. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free on application. 
THE 


CHEAP WOOD COMPANY 
16 & 17 DEVONSHIRE SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


Telembene: 
2889 LONDON’ WALL. 
ee CENTRAL 


10 NEW CROSS. 


Telegrams : 
**CHEAP WOOD, LONDON.” 





| 





—_—_—___. 


2,500 Unic Cabs in London 

alone, and there are more 

owner drivers of Unic Cabs 

than of all the other makes 
put together. 


UNIC 
CARS 


In the motoring world to-day 
the most expert buyer is the 
Owner driver of a taxicab. 
Silent running, maximum tyre 
mileage, minimum petrol con- 
sumption, and reliability are 
the qualifications demanded, 
for the cab will be his means 
of support. 


The 12/16 H.P. and 16/24 H.P. 
Unics are the most reliable 
and handy cars. 








12/16 H.P. Unic Landaulette 
complete from £450 


16/24 H.P. model from £500 











We are pleased at all times 
to show our various models, 
demonstrate their merits, and 
give trial runs. 


MANN & OVERTONS, L"- 


10 Lower Grosvenor Place, 


LONDON, S.W. 


And at 


57 Whitworth Street West, 
MANCHESTER. 








> 
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mR. LANE’S FIRST SPRING LIST. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE 
AINETEENTH CENTURY. 


By HOUSTON STEWART CHAMBERLAIN. 

A Translation from the German by JOHN LEES. With an 
Introduction by LORD REDESDALE. 2 vols. Second 
Edition. 25s. net. 


THE BETTS OF WORTHAM IN 


SUFFOLK, 1480-1905. 12s. 6d. net. 


By KATHARINE FRANCES DOUGHTY. 
A unique record of a famous family. With 25 Illustrations. 


MARGARET OF FRANCE, Duchess 


of Savoy. Illustrated, 12s. 6d. net. 
By WINIFRED STEPHENS. 


NAPOLEON AND KING MURAT. 
By ALBERT ESPITALIER. 
Translated from the French by J. LEWIS MAY, ITlus- 
irated, 12s. Gd. net. 
* An admirable translation of a striking narrative.” —Observer, 
UNDISCOVERED RUSSIA. 
By STEPHEN GRAHAM. 
Illustrated, 12s. 6d. net. 


“Full of p aces 2ge8 of beay ity ond containing scores of delightfully amusing 
jnei ident s; a valuable and precious record,”—Mavnrice Baaixe in the Morning 


THE ANARCHISTS: 
Their Faith and Their Record. 
By ERNEST A. VIZETELLY. 
Illustrated, 10s. Gd. net. 


JUNGLE FOLK: 
Indian Natural History Sketches. 
By DOUGLAS DEWAR. 
10s. 6d. net. 


BEAUTY AND UGLINESS. 
By VERNON LEE and C. ANSTRUTHER 
THOMAS. 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


ABOUT ALGERIA: 
Algiers, Tlemcen, Constantine, Biskra, Timgad. 


By CHARLES THOMAS-STANFORD, 
5s. net. 


NEW POETRY. 
EMBLEMS OF LOVE Lascelles Abercrombie 





[Ready Feb. 23. 





5s. net. 
bar PAGAN TRINITY Beatrice Irwin 
s. net. 
PSYCHE Francis Coutts 
3s. 6d. net. 





NEW FICTION. 6s. 
THE SHADOW OF POWER 


(Fourth Thousand) 


Paul Bertram 


“Lovers of fiction must not neglect ‘ The Shadow of Power.” Neither must 
bevers of history. It is more than a page gee he ee itisarevelation. It 
Mps open the heart of a bygone, but great, period ”— Literary ry World, 


HECTOR GRAEME (Fourth Thousand) Evelyn Brentwood 


“Episodes told with such fire and verve that merely to read about them is as 
as a tonic.”"—Outlook, 


THE STORY OF A PLOUCHBOY 


(Third Thousand) 
“The story of a life told as it only can be told by one who has lived it. Full 
ef vivid character sketches.” —Observer. 


WAYWARD FEET 


James Bryce 


A. R. Coring-Thomas 


FIRST REVIEW.—* Mr. Goring-Thomas is a master of laughter as well as 
ef tears. A remarkable piece of work full of vivid reality.... Splendid 
artistic skill and penetrating power ... altogether ad mirable.””—Morning 


eo 


POMANDER WALK Louis N. Parker 


BEGCARS AND SORNERS Allan McAulay 
" THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO ST., LONDON, W. 





BLACKWOODS’ NEW ‘BOOKS. 





“ONE OF THE MOST REMARKABLE ‘CAREERS OF OUR > OUR TIME. - 
Life of Sir Edward Fitzgerald Law, 


K.C.S.1., K.C.M.C. 


By Sir Theodore Morison, K.C.1.E., and George P. Hutchinson. 
With Portraits. 15s. net. 


“The chapter on Law's work as a member of the Vic eroy’s Council is a 
masterly contribution to the history of modern Indian finance.” —The Times. 

“ The book is admirably written, and leaves on the reader a vivid impression 
of a remarkable career.’’—Standard, 

“ The record of the life of a truly great man.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ This remarkable biography.” —Aberdcen Free Press, 

“Of intense intere st."’-—Broad Arrow, 


Old Irish Life. 
Tilustrated. 10s. net. 


“In this most entertaining volume Miss Callwell attains a very high level.”* 
—Athenzum. 

** A most engaging book, full of the tragedy and comedy and pathos of Irish 
Life.””—Liverpool Courier. 
Standa ae! Callwell is to be congratulated on a vivacious and attractive book.” 


A Short | History of Logic. 

By Robert Adamson, LL.D., 

late Professor of Logic in the University of Glasgow. Edited 

by W. R. SORLE Y, Litt.D., LL.D., Fellow of the British 

Academy, Professor of Moral Philosophy, University of Cam- 

bridge. 5s. net. 

“There is no other History of Logic- ~short or long—in English, and no 

similar short work in any other language.’ 


Literary Essays. sy James Lindsay, D.D., M.A., B.Sc., 
F.R.8.E., &c., Author of “Studies in European Philosophy,” 
&e. 38. 6d. net. 


New Essays. 
Author. 6s. net. 





By J. M. Callwell. 


Literary and Philosophical. By the same 


Modern Wars and War Taxes. 

A Manual of Military Finance. By W. R. Lawson, 
author of “Canada and the Empire,” “ American Finance,” 
“American Industrial Problems,” “British Economics,” 
“John Bull and His Schools.” 6s. net. 


** A book to be read, marked, learned, and inwardly digested. 
that it will have the large circulation it deserves.’’— Financial 
“Of exceptiorz ral value and remarkable insight.”"—Daily Mail, 


«+ Wetrust 
s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & cone, Edinburgh and London. 
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METAPHYSIC OF 
EXPERIENCE. 


SHADWORTH H. HODGSON. 
In Four Books, 


Book I.—General Analysis of Experience. 
Book II.—Positive Science. 
Book IIIl.—Analysis of Conscious Action. 
Book IV.—The Real Universe. 
In 4 vols, 8vo, buckram (the vols. not to be had separately) 
price 36s, 
ALSO BY THE SAME. 
TIME AND SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay, 


8vo, 16s. 1865. 
an Ethical 


THE THEORY OF PRACTICE : 


Enquiry. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF REFLECTION, 


2 vols. 8vo, 21s, 1878. 


OUTCAST ESSAYS AND 
VERSE TRANSLATIONS. 


Essays :—The Genius of De Quincey, and De Quincey as Political Economist 
—The Supernatural in English Poetry, with Note on the True Symbol 
of Christian Union—English Verse. 

Verse Translations :—Nimeteen short passages, mostly familiar, from Greek 
and Latin Classic Poets. 

Crown 8vo, 6s, 1881, 





LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E,0, 
EW YORK, ¢ CALCUTTA. and BOMBAY. — 


~ Messrs. SOTHERAN’ 5 WEST- END ) HOUSE 
IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, w. 
(Opposite PRINCE'S HALL 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash, 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601, Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Londons 





Se 
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DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 





SEA AND SUN TOURS 
TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL 
AND CANARY we wag e 
PACIFIC LINE Po noes ante 
ORITA (9,290 tons), February 22. 
Handbook on Application. 
R.M.S.P.Co.,18, Moorgate Street,E.C.,and 
32, kspur Street, 8.W., London. 
P.S.N.C., 31-33, James Street, Liverpool. 





NUNC EST BIBENDUM UN 


COINTREAYU Triple sec. 


LA LIQUEUR SANS RIVALE 
& tous les meilleurs 
Restaurants et Hoétels. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 








Paid-up ome ihniniiniinnanel £1,500,000 
TR) BI necncnnaspassncenecesqscened £1,370,000 


Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3, 000, 000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches 
throughout the A States and Dominion of 
New Zealan 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 








Egypt set the Fashion 


thousands of years ago by 
employing Papyrus for 
Writing purposes. The 
development of Papyrus is 


HIERATICA 
NOTE PAPER. 


Its dominant note is its 
perfection of quality, 
durability, and distinctive- 
ness; as such, it will 
endure as long as the 
SPHINX. Of all Stationers 
at 1/- a Box. Be sure you 
ask for HIERATICA, and 
do not be put off with any 
other. Write to 


HIERATICA WORKS, 


Hill St., Finsbury, London, E.C., 
for FREE Samples and Interesting Booklet. 





“Writing upon cocoa ** THE LANCET” described 
SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


as “ GENUINE COCOA.” 
The late Sir Andrew Clark, during a Lecture 
to Students, urged upon them to always 
give their patients 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


WHY? 


Because it is guaranteed pure and the finest 
beverage for BREAKFAST, LUNCH, and upon 
RETIRING TO REST. 

All Grocers and stores, HOME, INDIA, and 
COLONIES. 


H. SCHWEITZER & CoO., Ltd., 
143 York Road, London, N. 








MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. Per Dow. 


Bote Bote, 

pus BORDEAUX, an == * 
light Dinner Wine. The uality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14/46 ss 

a ~ ‘ed sold at much higher 


ST. ESTEPHE, 


Superior DINNER WINE, oldin 

bottle. On comparison it will be 

found very superior to wine 

usually sold at higher prices. 

= yay oe this wine meets 

the constantly increas- 17/6 Q/® 

ine number of customers it pro- 

cures us in London and the 

Provinces gives us additional con- 

fidence in submitting it to those 

who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriags 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is ne 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 








READING-CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d. 


CASES FOR BINDING. 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
y post, 1s. 9d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seWer or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 











Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR 
and Communications upon matters of business 
should not be addressed to the Eviror, but 
to the Pusuisugr, 1 Wellington St., Strand. 





SPECIAL GIFTS 


ARE SOLICITED FOR 


The “ARETHUSA” JACKS and the 
GIRLS’ HOMES for the National Refuges. 





Nearly 2,000 “Arethusa” Jacks have been sent into the Royal 
Navy and over 6,000 into the Merchant Service, and over 3,000 
Girls have been trained and sent to Domestic Service. 





Patrons—Their Majesties the KING and QUEEN. 
President—The Ear! of JERSEY, G.C.8. 


The National Refuges for Homeless and Destitute Children. 
Incorporated 1904. 


London Office: 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 


: ... fH. BRISTOW WALLEN | Page 
Joint Secretaries { Hiunny G. COPELAND | Hailf-Paze (Column) 


Founded 1843. 
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A Late Meal 


after the dance, the theatre, or whist nourishment. Full benefit is assured ide P. 

drive should "be something that by taking the “Allenburys” Diet, | Outside Page... 

soothes and induces sleep. Alcoholic which is a partial! igested com- 

stimulants disturb the tural rest tion of rich milk and whole wheat 

and fail to nourish, The ideal supper —the vital food elements. Made 

should be easily digested and provide in a minute—add boiling water only. 
Large Sam ae will be sent for os stamps. 
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The “ Allenburys” 


DIET 


Terms of Subscription, 


PAYABLE In ADVANCE. 
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Broad column, half-width of page, 12s, an inch, 
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Broad column following “‘ Publications of the Week,” 15s. an inch, 





ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, London. 


ALLEN & DAWS’ 


EXTRA PIN MONEY 


is sent to all parts of the British Islesin exchange for Old Gold, 

Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls, Emeralds, Sapphires, &c., Silver 

and Sheffield Plate, False Teeth, Platinum, Snuff Boxes, &., 
also Duplicate Wedding Presents. 
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108 LONDON STREET, NORWICH. 
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- SWIFT’S 
BOOKS THAT COMPEL. 


2nd Edition, January 1912. 
grd Edition, February 1912. 4th Edition, February 1912, 
6th Edition, February 1912. 6th Edition, In the press. 


By REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN. With a Preface by 
JOHN’ MASEFIELD. 6s. 

* A real service to humanity. ... It ought to be in the hands of every 
priest, clergyman, and minister of the English-speaking race, and of every 
cian as well.” Ciement K. SHorrer in the Sphere. 

“A relentless and terrible exposure of what has been called ‘the white slave 

.. e+ It is both painful and powerful, Mr. Kauffman’s handling 
gives no unnecessary offence.’’—Times, 
“The kind of book that moves one to action, and may prove, like one or two 
famous novels before it, to be the inspiration of a great crusade.’ 
—Morning Post. — 





Ist Edition, December 1911. 





First edition, Dec. 1911. Second edition, Jan. 1912. 


IN A GERMAN PENSION. 


By KATHERINE MANSFIELD. 6s. 
“Written with a humour and insight which remind the reader of ‘ Eliza- 
Beth and her German Garden.’’’—Spectator. 
“We have seldom read more vivid sketches with so great an economy of 
*—Morning Post. 











Ready February 25th. 


AN EXCELLENT MYSTERY. 


By COUNTESS RUSSELL, Author of “Five Women and a 
Gaseven.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


RECENT FICTION, 6s. ouch. 


SOME NEIGHBOURS. 
By CHARLES GRANVILLE, 
THE RECTOR OF ST. JACOB'S. 
By ARTHUR RANSOM (Senex Rusticanus), 
LOVE IN MANITOBA. 
By E. A. WHARTON GILL. Second Edition, 
THE BOSBURY PEOPLE. 
By ARTHUR RANSOM. 
MOTLEY AND TINSEL. 
By JOHN K. PROTHERO. 
THE WOMAN WITHOUT SIN. 
By PHARALL SMITH. 
THE REVOKE OF JEAN RAYMOND. 
By MAY FORD. 


IMAGINARY SPEECHES. | 


And other Parodies in Prose and Verse. 
By JACK COLLINGS SQUIRE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
“Ina particular kind of parody Mr. Squire is a master—not that which ‘guys’ 
its original, or distorts it into fun, but the far more deadly parody which 


simply and suavely gives you something exactly like it with but the slightest 
touch of exargeration—as who should say, ‘See what mannerism it all is, and 


how enalty turned out.’ ”—Times, 








IRISH HOME RULE. | 
The Last Phase. 
ly S. G. HOBSON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


SHAKESPEARE’S END. 
And Two cther Irish Plays. 
By CONAL O’RIORDAN (Norreys Connell). 
__ loth, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE EPISODES OF VATHEK. | 


By WILLIAM BECKFORD. Translated by Sir FRANK T. 
MARZIAL, with an Introduction by LEWIS MELVILLE, 
with the original French. Medium, cloth, 21s. net. 


LONDON WINDOWS. 


By ETHEL TALBOT. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net, 


LEAVES OF PROSE. 


Intericaved with Verse. 
By ANNIE MATHESON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


Crown 8vo, 





WATE R L re) ° s 
By HILAIRE BELLOC. 
ls. net. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 
[Ready Shortly. 


With Maps. 


Already Issued. 
BLENHEIM. MALPLAQUET. 


Boeks that C 


post Sree fre om 





Send a postcai di Sor = aupel,” 





Stephen Swift & Co., Lid., 10 John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 


STANLEY PAUL’S LIS T 





DAVID GARRICK AND HIS 


FRENCH 


FRIENDS 


BY DR. F. A. HEDGCOCK (THE ONLY 

ENGLISHMAN WHO HAS EVER ATTAINED 

THE DISTINCTION OF A DOCTORSHIP OF 

LITERATURE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
PARIS), AND 


AN ACTOR'S NOTE BOOKS 


A RECORD OF SOME MEMORIES, FRIEND- 
SHIPS, CRITICISMS, AND EXPERIENCES 
OF FRANK ARCHER. 








~_+-—_--—-— ~=- —— 


SEVEN SUCCESSFUL BOOKS 


SECOND EDITION 


The Children of Alsace 


By RENE BAZIN 


Author of “The Nun,” “ Redemp- 
tion,” etc, 


Church Times says: **The biggest 
theme Bazin has yet attempted. To 
those who do not know the better 
side of French fiction the book will 
be a revelation of art, insight, and 
reverence.” 

Daily News ; 
story.” 

Manchester Guardian: “An inter- 
esting, sympathetic book.” 


“A strong and moving 


THIRD EDITION 


The Mystery of Red- 


marsh Farm 
By ARCHIBALD MARSHALL 


C. K. 8. in the Sphere says: “‘ Mr. 
Marshall is an ac complishe dd novelist, 
who in my judgment has come nearest 
to the manner of Anthony Trollope 
of all living novelists.” 

Morning Post: “*The story is ex- 
traordinarily well told ... a well- 
invented plot and well worked out. It 
moves all the time, and there is never 
a moment when the reader's atten- 
tion is likely to wander for lack of 
some fresh matter of interest.” 


THE LIFE OF CESARE BORGIA 


RAFAEL SABATINI. 


Tlustrated. 


2nd Edition. 


Author of “The Shame of Motley,” “ The Lion’s Skin,” &c. 
*,* The only Life of Cesare Borgia printed in English. 


The Bo ckman.—‘‘ It is seldom our lot to review a book of such interest and 
importance as this biography by Mr. Rafael Sabatini of one of the greatest 
figures in history.” 

The Graphic.—*‘ Mr. Sabatini’s minutely thorough investigation of the whole 


Borgian tradition in all its lurid details carries him far b« yond the limits of 


merely ethical theory.’ 
T.P.’s Weekly: 


“ A vivid picture of the age. 
link in the chain of detail, and the result is good. 


Mr. Sabatini has added link to 
It arouses visions, splendid 


wraiths of a period which was an edition de luse of history. 


The Red Fleur de Lys 


By MAY WYNNE 
(2nd Ed.) 
Author of “ Henry of Navarre.” 


The Times: “A sound historical 
novel.” 

Scotsman : “Full of stirring inci- 
dent. 


Bristol Times: “ An excellent tale, 
full of movement, the best novel May 
Wynne has written.’ 


Sheffield Independent : *‘ Thoroughly 
readable, May Wynne is one of our 
best historical novelists.’ 


Two Worlds 


(A MAN’S CAREER) 
By Lt.-Col. 
ANDREW C., P. HAGGARD 
Trish Times: “This novels deals 
with life in British Columbia. The 
descriptions of sce nery are written 
with great vividness.” 


Daily Mail: “A description of 
Canadian life, scenery, and sport— 
vivid and interesting.” 


READY 


The Woman Hunter 


By ARABELLA KENEALY 


STANLEY PAUL & CO., 


The Activities of Lavie 
Jutt 


By MARGUERITE & ARMIGER 
BARCLAY 
(JUST READY) 


Scotsman: “‘Lavie is a dashing 
heroine. , A brisk and entert ins 
ing volume.’ 

Country Life : “A living and amus- 
ing story, full of action and bright 


writing. . .. A capital novel.” 
Bristol Times : “ The mostamusing 
novel of the season.” 
Pall Mall Gaz ette: “‘A most enter. 
taining book.’ 


Camilla Forgetting 


Herself 
By H. L. VAHEY 

From the first page to the last line 
—in which Camilla tells her husband 
“‘a great secret ’—there is a spirit of 
joy and happiness pervading the book, 

'o those of us who are still sufficiently 
old-fashioned to have matrimonial 
ideals and a genuine belief in the 
existence of enduring, all-conquering 
love, Camilla will make a strong 
appeal, 


TO-DAY. 


The Three Envelopes 


By HAMILTON DRUMMOND 


31 Essex Street, London, 
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Mr. Murray’s New Books 


ENGLAND'S LOST ATLANTIC OUTPOST, 


TANGIER. 
1661-1684. By E, M. G. ROUTH, F.R.Hist.S. Engravings and Drawings 
after Wenceslaus Hollar and other Contemporary Artists. With Portraits 
and a Map. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 

The aim of the book is to give a -_- account of the English occupation 
of Tangier in the reign of Charles II. Tangier was a portion of the dowry of 
Queen Eatherine of Braganca. Tangier, after a land many millions 
sterling, was abandoned after twenty-two years, its fortifications demolished. 
Had we only retained Tangier, England would possess to-day a first-class out- 
post on the Atlantic seaboard, sucha pied-d-terre on the coast of North- Western 
Africa as has been coveted by other European Powers at Agadir and elsewhere 
on the coast of Morocco, 


SCENTED ISLES and CORAL GARDENS. 
By C.D. MACKELLAR. With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 
‘Travel records of idle days ina German colony, in a Portuguese possession, 
of glimpses of places in Australia, the Dutch Bast Indies, and the Far East, 
pao geese to people known and unknown, diversified with passing 
anccdotes, 


A LIFE OF ADMIRAL LORD ANSON. 


By Capt. WALTER V. ANSON, R.N. With Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d, net, 

This is the phy of one .whom Lord Chatham described as ‘“‘ the 
greatest and most respectable naval authority that had ever existed in this 
country, to whose wisdom, experience, and care the nation owed the glorious 
successes of the Seven Years’ War.” 





EARLY NORMAN CASTLES IN THE 
BRITISH ISLES. 
By Mrs. E. ARMITAGE. With Drawings by DUNCAN H. MONT- 
GOMERIE, Medium 8vo, 15s. net. 
This book throws light on the construction of the castles built by the 
Normans in England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland during the eleventh and 


twelfth centuries. It contains lists of the castles and plans and provides 
authoritative information of first-rate interest to historians and antiquaries. 


JOHN STUART. 
By ROBERT VANSITTART, Author of “The Gates.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


John Stuart, who claimed to be a natural son of Charles IT., was a person 
quite unknown to fame; but, in spite of his obscarity, he mingled in most 
of the exciting events of his time, and the story of his life combines the 
interest of history with the lightness of a novel. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 


— 





A NEW AND INTERESTING 
BOOK ON OLD LONDON. 


“The HISTORY of GARRARD S" 


Crown Jewellers, 
1721-1911. 





A narrative of the artistic achievements of 
the House of Garrard during many genera- 
tions, with an interesting account of the 
two great thoroughfares which are asso- 
ciated with it, viz., the Haymarket and 
Albemarle Street, the history of which 
has never before been fully written. 


“The HISTORY ofGARRARDS © 


is a superb volume with nearly 40 Full-page 
Illustrations and four Photogravures. Just 
published, Cr. 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. net. 








Of all Booksellers, or the Publishers, 


STANLEY PAUL & CO., 31 Essex St., W.C. 





HAVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. 
We can design and engrave a bookplate to incorporate your own ideas, crest, 
motto, etc. Artistic and original work, from 17s. 6d. Marvellous value, 
Specimens sent free. Henry G. Ward, 49 Gt, Portland Street, London, W, 





Messrs. LONGMANS & Co.’s List 
George the Third & Charles Fox 


The Concluding Part of ‘The American Revolution.’ 
. By the Right Hon. 
Sir GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, Bart., 0.m. 
In Two Volumes. Vol. I. with Map. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
“This most absorbing volume.”—DAILY CHRONICLE, 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
The American Revolution. Cabinet Edition. Vols 
1, 2,3. Crown 8vo, 5s, net each volume. (Volume 4 nearly ready.) 


The Early qristory of Charles James Fox, 


Crown 8vo. 





The Life of Cardinal Newman 
By WILFRID WARD. 


With numersus Portraits and other Illustrations. 


Two volumes, 8vo. 36s, net. (Postage 74.) 
**It is likely to take its place at once among the great ey hies.” 
—THE TIMES, 


**A masterpiece of modern biography.”—OBSERVER. 

**The biography will be read with keenest interest not only 
Catholic readers but by multitudes that have no sympathy wi 
Rome.”—THE RECORD. 





Letters and Recollections of 
Mazzini. 
By Mrs. HAMILTON KING, 
Author of “The Disciples.” 
With Foreword by G. M. TREVELYAN,. 8vo. 5s. net. 
[On Monday neat, 
THE SECOND IMPRESSION OF DEAN INGE’S LECTURES. 


The Church and the Age. By the Very Rev. 
WILLIAM RALPH INGE, D.D., Dean of St. Paul's. Feap. ore 28. net. 


“ This little book should be widely read.”—The Times. — 








“A palpable hit.’’—DAILY MAIL. 


“When the War is O’er”: A _ Soldier 
Story of India and South Africa. By MAJOR 
F. M. PEACOCK, Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘This book presents an admirably faithful picture of a British regiment in 
peace in India and at war in Africa. . . . All the chapters that deal with the 
sayings and doings of the regiment make excellent reading.”’"—At > 

“A clever and interesting sentimental novel of military life.’’—Scotsman, 





The Army of God: Being the Story of 
the Church during the First Six Centuries. 


Written for Children. By 8S. B. MACY. With 
Coloured Frontispiece from a drawing by HENRY J. FORD, and 
numerous other illustrations. 4to. 3s. 6d. net. (Postage 64.) 





Three Comedies (Henry and Peprnilla; 
Captain Bombastes Thunderton; Scatter- 
brains). By LUDVIG HOLBERG (Baron Holberg). 
Translated from the Danish by Lieut.-Col. H. W. L. HIME (late Royal 
Artillery). Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. (Postage 64.) 





The Fugitives. A Novel by MARGARET FLETCHER. 
Author of “ The School of the Heart,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

[On Monday next, 

This book deals with the life of young lady art students in Paris, 


Works by the late WILLIAM JAMES. 





The Varieties of Religious Experience; 
A Study in Human Nature. 8vo. 12s. net. 


Pragmatism: A New Name for Some 
Old Ways of Thinking. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


The Meaning of Truth: A Sequel to “ Pragmatism.” 
8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


A Plupralistic Universe : Lectures on tho 


Present Situation of Philosophy. 8vo. 5s. 6d. net. 
The Will to Believe, and other Essays. Crown 
8vo. 7s, 6d. 


Talks to Teachers on Psychology, and 
to Students on Some of Life’s Ideals. Crown 
8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Memories and Studies: A Selection of Essays 


and Addresses. 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


Some Problems of Philosophy: A Beginning 


of an Introduction to Philosophy. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


William James. By EMILE BOUTROUX, Membre 
de l'Institut. Authorized Translation by ARCHIBALD and BARBARA 
HENDERSON. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 








Longmans, Green & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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From Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S List. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE YUKON. 
By the Hon. STRATFORD TOLLEMACHE, With Ilus- 
trations. 12s. 6d. net. 


_—* One of the most realistic descriptions of that region 

PR pF The accounts of camp life, prospecting, the practical 
rk of mining, of Indians, game, and scenery, make excellent reading; and 
the hard conditions of life in the open, as well as the strange cosmopolitanism 
of Dawson City, furnish forth many thrilling, some grisly, and not a few 


humorous anecdotes. 


THE GIRLHOOD OF CLARA SCHUMANN. 
Clara Wieck and Her Time. By FLORENCE 
MAY, Author of “The Life of Johannes Brahms.” With 
Portrait. 12s. 6d. net. 


f the purposes of this book to show that Clara Wieck’s artistic 
ecuivity was epoch-making in the annals of executive art. 


MONETARY ECONOMICS. 
By W. W. CARLILE, Author of “Economic Method and 
Economic Fallacies,” &c. lvol. 10s. 6d. net. 


sman.—" Freshly and acutely reasoned as it is throughout, the treatise 
oun rove stimulating reading to readers who can feel that the accepted 
doctrines of political economy are in need of a good brush-up.”’ 


CATHOLICISM AND THE MODERN MIND: 
A Contribution to Religious Unity and Pro- 
gress. With a Prefatory Letter to Pope Pius X. By 
MALCOLM QUIN, Author of “Notes on a Progressive 
Catholicism,” &c. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE ‘SEVEN AGAINST THEBES’ OF 
AESCHYLUS. Rendered into English Verse 
by EDWYN BEVAN. 2s. net. 


MODERN THEORIES OF DIET: and 
Their Bearing upon Practical Dietetics. By 
ALEXANDER BRYCE, M.D., D.P.H., Author of “The 
Laws of Life and Health,” &c. 7s. 6d. net. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43, Maddox St., W. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 


A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 





Macmillan’s New Novels 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE BY A NEW WRITER. 


Hieronymus Rides: =EPISODEs IN THE 
LIFE OF A KNIGHT AND JESTER AT THE COURT 
OF MAXIMILIAN KING OF THE ROMANS. By ANNA 
COLEMAN LADD. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


Tur Scorsman.—‘‘ Something of the fiery élan, the rapid movement, the 
briliiant colouring, and the free play of the elemental passions which are 
characteristic of Maurice Hewlett’s romances is to be found in this remark- 
eble story, which has qualities of its own that make it noteworthy especially 
28a work coming from a woman’s hand.” 


The Victories of Olivia and other 


Stories. By EVELYN SHARP. Author of “The 
Youngest Girl in the School,” &c. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

Mother. a Story. By KATHLEEN NORRIS. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


. nog = Maii.—*‘ A charming story, with some wonderfully deft sketches of 
ome life.’’ 

Tue Evenixe Stanparv.—“ It is ful) of feeling and humour.” 

MaxcuEsTeR Guarpian.—“It is a heartening book; and if it has not quite 
Poetic bcauty, it is very human and very clever, too.” 








NEW TWO-SHILLING EDITION OF 
Maurice Hewlett’s Novels. 


With Frontispieces. In cloth binding. Crown 8vo. 
each, ‘Two volumes issued monthly. 
1. THE FOREST LOVERS. 2. THE QUEEN’S QUAIR. 


2s. net 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd, LONDON. 





Macmillan’s New Books. 
Ruins of Desert Cathay. 


Personal Narrative of Explorations in Central Asia and 
Westernmost China. By M. AUREL STEIN. With 
numerous Illustrations, Colour Plates, Panoramas, and Maps 
from Original Surveys. 2 vols. Royal 8vo. 42s. net. 
Datty Curonicie.— Though this class of book is very often completely 
outside the range of the average reader, the ‘ Ruins of Desert Cathay’ will 
appeal to the most unarchwological. No one could pass uninterested, unmoved, 


or unthrilled through scenes distinguished by the presence of such mystic 
wonders and happeniugs.”’ 








The Land of Uz (Southern Arabia). 


By ABDULLAH MANSUR (G. Wyman Bury). With a 
Preface by Major-General PELHAM MAITLAND, C.B, 


With Map and Illustrations. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 





——=s 


The True Temper of Empire 
with Corollary Essays. By Sir CHARLES BRUCE, 
G.C.M.G., late Governor of Mauritius, of the Windward 
Islands, &c. Author of “The Broad Stone of Empire.” 8vo, 
5s. net. 


Sours Arrica.— These essays are full of information and well wortl 
reading,” 


National Insurance. py 4. s. comyys 
CARR, W. H. STUART GARNETT, Barristers-at-Law, and 
J. H. TAYLOR, M.A., M.B., Member of the Council of the 
British Medical Association. With a Preface by the Rt. Hon. 
D. LLOYD GEORGE, M.P. 8vo. 6s. net. 


Besides the full Text of the National Insurance Act, and an exhaustive 
commentary, this volume contains special chapters on the position of employers 
of labour, insured persons, friendly societies, local authorities, the medical 
profession, finance, and the public health. 


A History of the British Consti- 
tution. By Rev. J. HOWARD B, MASTERMAN, 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net, 





SECOND EDITION THOROUGHLY REVISED. 
The Distribution of Income. wring 


a study of what the National Wealth is and of how it is 
distributed according to economic worth, By WILLIAM 
SMART, M.A., D.Phil., LL.D. Second Edition, thoroughly 
revised, Extra crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

Tur Morxine Post.—* Professor Smart's work literally bristles with facta 
and figures and information of every kind on the subject of the distribution of 
the national income; arranged, moreover, in the clearest and most lucid 
manner, and dealing with the various questions at issue in a tone of studied 
moderation.” 





Ancient Hunters and their 
Modern Representatives. By W. J. SOLLAS, 
D.Se., LL.D., F.R.S. LUlustrated. 8vo. 12s. net. 














The Outdoor Life in Greek and 
Roman Poets and Kindred 


> 
Studies. ky the coUNTESS EVELYN MAR- 
TINENGO-CESARESCO. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

Tue Srecrator.—“ A felicitous and remarkable achievement. . . . We hope 
our own profit and pleasure will be shared by a multitude of readers, It has 
what Arnold so happily described as Wordsworth's ‘healing power,’ and it 
revives for us as a tonic ‘ the freshness of the early world,’ with its bracing and 
delicious air.” 

Paattu Mati Gazerre.—‘“ Her method is simple, direct, and altogether 
charming . . . illuminating it all with exquisite little touches of illustration 
from what her own eyes have seen.”’ 

Saturpay Review.—“ Her books would not be so pleasant as they are if they 
were not founded on substantial knowledge.”’ 











4 
Style in Musical Art. py sir nuperr 
PARRY, Bart., C.V.O., Mus. Doc., &c. 8vo. l0ag net. 

Tur Srrecraror.—“It is only a couple of years since we noticed his admir- 
able study of Bach, and now he gives in these chapters on ‘Style in Musical 
Art "—a revised and expanded version of his Oxford lectures—a work of equal 
value and wider outlook . . . a deeply interesting book,” 
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ON PAINTING 


A SOCRATIC DIALOGUE 


parts, when, yesterday, beside the sea-wall of 

the Peiraeus I saw many Boeotians bent over 
the wall, to observe the motions of the seagulls which 
congregate thereabouts. The beauty of the birds 
had moved me, also, to join the throng, when, aware 
of one who touched my elbow, I turned to see 
Socrates. 

“Ts it not well, Aristarchus,” said he, “that these 
Barbarians and Boeotians, even in Athens, find in 
their souls the desire which brings them thus to 
gather and watch so fair a picture?” 


“ Well, indeed, it is, Socrates,” said I. “Yet, which 
of these Boeotians will ever regard a real picture, or, 
regarding pictures, will not ever prefer that which is 
the worse ?” 


“And which, among pictures, is to be accounted 
the better or the worse? A picture of Zeus is, no 
doubt, a better subject for contemplation than that of 
an hetaira!” “Yes,” said I. 


“ And if the picture of Zeus be shamefully painted, 
and the picture of the woman be painted by Zeuxis 
himself, is not the painting better done, being the 
better example of a picture, to be higher accounted 
than that which is a disgrace to him who painted so 
vile a thing?” “Certainly, Socrates.” 


] WAS returning from business in the Eastern 


* “But, Aristarchus,” returned Socrates, “do you say 
that a poor picture of a subject which ennobles is to 
be less accounted than one which, being a good 
picture, is yet a presentment of lewdness, vile- 
ness, or any other mean thing? Meseems I have 
heard of the sophistal ‘Art for Art’s Sake,’ yet not 
until now, Aristarchus, have I suspected you for 
such.” 

“Nay, Socrates!” I cried, “but in the judgment 
of pictures two things must be considered—the 
excellence of the subject and the excellence of the 
artist’s work.” 

“In this saying, I commend you,” said he—“ yet, 
but now you did belittle the Boeotians in that, having 
before them many pictures, they will surely choose the 
worst. Of what manner of badness was it that you 
spoke ?” 

’ “Of the manner of execution, but also, in part, of 
the subject,” 1 replied. 


“Do you consider that a knowledge of Art is 
inborn, Aristarchus ?” 


“Nay, Socrates, but by taking all opportunities 
for observing the works of good painters, and in 
particular by purchasing for oneself only such as 
are universally accounted excellent, even a Boeotian 
may learn.” 

“In this thing you displease me, Aristarchus. 
I am told that one of the nose-speaking Barbarians 
has paid, but now, 100,000 talents of gold for one 
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picture of a quern! How then shall the many 
purchase such for their private education ?” 


“ Herein, you correct me,” I replied. “The crime 
of these people is that, while spending many obols 
aye, and drachmae, upon pictures of hetairae, they 
confess themselves unable to purchase even one good 
work of the more excellent kind.” 


“And you, Aristarchus, as a good citizen, take 
measures to amend their taste.” 


At this saying I was downcast, for, although an 
ardent lover of painting, I confess that the pursuit of 
my own affairs leaves me little leisure to suffer the 
painful labours of exhortation and good counsel in 
the ears of unwilling hearers. Therefore I was at a 
loss to answer, and held my peace discreetly. 


“And yet, Aristarchus,” pursued Socrates, “the 
improvement of the taste of these Boeotians is not 
so hard to compass. Verily are they as their own 
sheep, blind feeders in the pastures wherein the 
shepherds lead.” 


“ And, therefore, since it is virtue to ensue virtue 
in others, it will be meritorious to lead such into the 
regions of true Art.” 


“Exactly, most noble Aristarchus!” 


“A thing not easy,” said I, “saving a man devote 
his leisure, aye, and his life thereunto.” 


“ He need not so do, O Aristarchus, for the thing 
is ready to his hand1” “ How so?” said I. 


“Because of The Society,” replied Socrates, and 
was instantly lost to view among the Boeotians. 


Now it shamed me, who am not accounted least 
among such as collect pictures in Athens, that the 
nature or abode of The Society was unknown to me. 
Socrates I dared not follow to ask further of this 
matter. Therefore I bethought me ¢f Aristobulus 
the Theban—sophist and preacher of “ Art for Art's 
Sake.” So, entering a horseless car, I arrived presently 
at the house of Aristobulus. With him I conversed 
discreetly upon many matters, such as the state of 
his liver, why the wise are poor and the rich fools, 
and other kindred things. But, at length, I asked 
him quietly : “O Aristobulus, lover of arts, and one 
most knowing in all matters pertaining to pictures, 
knowest thou aught of The Society ?” 


“The Society!” said he. Then: “Of The Medici 
Society? Naught!” cried he, in fury, “saving only 
these things. They dwell at 7 Grafton Street, 
London, W. Telephone Mayfair 5676. Their Cata- 
logue is Sixpence, yet it contains 170 pictures ; and 
they distribute gratis lists with a coloured plate. 
And they are accursed, for they care naught for undue 
profits nor yet for l’Art Nouveau. Giorgioneus, 
Holbeinos, Reynoldsos, are their pets. “Tzaye! I say, 
"Traye!” And, with that saying, Aristobulus, very 
rudely, turned his back upon me, to contemplate the 
infinitude of his own works—damnable all !—where- 
with he perforce adorns his walls. For they which 
preach “Art for Art’s Sake!” very sophistically 
abstain from aught savouring of more than wordiness 





in patronage of their brethren’s works. 
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